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OTHING is more gratifying than 

the changing attitude of the 

American people toward Europe. 

This is now the most hopeful note 

in American life. Mr. Harding 
and his Cabinet associates have decided that 
the present situation cannot endure forever. 
The manifestations of a growing sanity in the 
press are plentiful. In both chambers of 
Congress voices are now raised in behalf of 
American participation in the reconstruction 
of Europe that have hitherto exercised their 
influence in a contrary direction. Just what 
definite programme will develop is not now 
apparent; nor is a definite programme the 
thing which is most needed at this time. The 
first responsibility is for the American mind to 
free itself from certain misconceptions which 
attained lodgment there after the failure of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The chief of these 
was that Europe was something essentially 
alien, that the American political and eco- 
nomic system could exist independently of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and 
the other nations from which the United 
States inherits its civilization. 

This misapprehension is now rapidly melt- 
ing away, and it is a reasonably safe prophecy 
that many months will not expire before the 
two hemispheres will be working harmon- 
iously for the reordering of the world. 

In the perspective of history this new state 
of mind looms exceedingly large. The idea 
that America and Europe were distinct mem- 
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bers of the same body, having no practical 
relation with each other, long antedates the 
war. Some philosophers have regarded it as 
the keystone of the American edifice. It 
would be easy to show, of course, that this 
was not the idea of the founders; the fact re- 
mains that it has exercised a tremendous sway 
over the American mind. In one sense this 
conception is perfectly sound. America is 
not part of the European system in the sense 
that it is not part of the treaties, alliances, 
groupings, and racial and religious antagon- 
isms that so largely make up European di- 
plomacy and European history. We can 
never participate in European affairs for the 
purpose of forming a new balance of power. 
Of these things America knows nothing and 
wishes to know nothing. But an experience 
of one hundred and fifty vears has taught this 
country certain lessons in democratic organ- 
ization that can have a useful application to 
Europe. Two thousand years of history have 
demonstrated the fallacy of many of the 
principles upon which European statesman- 
ship has been based. Bringing together the 
two parts of the world must inevitably work 
for the good of each. The greatest task of 
the Twentieth Century is to introduce the 
conception of right and justice as the guiding 
principles of international relationship. Out 
of the codperation of Europe and America for 
restoring the equilibrium of mankind definite 
steps toward this great end are certain to be 
taken. 
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The ‘Agrarian Revolt’’ 


HE “agrarian revolt’, which has 

already reached considerable propor- 

tions in this country, bears a strong 
resemblance to the political and social up- 
heavals which followed the Civil War. Even 
in their details the two manifestations are not 
dissimilar. The last two years of the Civil 
War witnessed an unprecedented prosperity 
on American farms. That great disturb- 
ance presented one aspect which caused 
amazement in Europe: that of a nation fight- 
ing the greatest war in history and rapidly 
increasing its wealth at the same time. The 
American farms gave the Northern. cause its 
economic foundation; not only did they feed 
the Northern armies as no armies had ever 
been fed before, but they shipped an enormous 
surplus to Europe—a surplus that provided the 
financial power with which the war was won. 
Prosperity thus reigned throughout the 
farming sections; the high prices of farm prod- 
ucts led to the inevitable consequences— 
increase in the value of farm lands, specula- 
tion, and an unprecedented rate of personal 
expenditure. As usual this agricultural boom 
had a disastrous end. The reaction started in 
soon after the close of the war, but it did not 
reach its worst proportions until the early 
seventies. 

The condition of the Western farms much 
resembled their condition to-day. Farmers 
were burning their crops because at the pre- 
vailing freight rates they could not profi- 
tably send them to market; scenes such as 
this have commonly been reported in the last 
two years. The railroads for the first time 
became an important issue in American poli- 
tics. Up to that time the words “railroad 
problem” had meant something quite different 
from the significance that has since been at- 
tached to them; the “problem” was the 
scarcity of railroads and the necessity of get- 
ting new ones built. The farmers had always 
regarded the railroads as their special friends; 
they had in many cases mortgaged their farms 
in order to subscribe to railroad stock; now, 
however, their ally in building up the Nation 
had seemingly struck at them. In the early 
‘seventies an organization which had had a 
rather uninspiring existence, known as the 
Patrons of Husbandry, began to show new 
signs of vitality. Its founders had had in 
mind nothing more revolutionary than a 
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social and educational purpose; its business 
was to bring the farming population together, 
to instruct it in the questions of the day, 
perhaps to develop something in the way of 
more profitable and intelligent marketing 
of crops. Politics and religion were specifi- 
cally excluded by its constitution. But the 
distress of the agricultural regions gave a 
new direction to the Patrons of Husbandry, 
or, as it soon became popularly known, The 
Grange. 

It rapidly developed into the most powerful 
agency for fighting the farmers’ battles. It 
elected governors and legislatures and sent 
many men to the Lower House and to the 
Senate. Its energies were directed above all 
at the railroads. Many of the prevailing 
grievances were justified. The rapid develop- 
ment of the American railroad system had led 
to abuses; the speculative instinct had, in 
too many cases, inspired their builders; 
contractors’ scandals had stained the story 
of more than one; stock in many cases had 
been outrageously watered; the control too 
frequently had fallen into the hands of stock 
gamblers, who had managed them with an 
eye chiefly to the fluctuations of Wall Street. 
Such evils as free passes for legislators and 
newspaper men, discriminations in charges, 
rebates and legislative corruption, furnished 
the armory of the Grange orator of those days. 
These were the things that stood upon the 
surface and so proved useful in political cam- 
paigns; they perhaps accounted, in part, for 
the distress of the agricultural regions; yet 
the basic causes were far different. The 
farmers could not sell their products simply 
because the purchasing power of their market 
had been greatly impaired. The sufferings 
of the early ‘seventies were not limited to the 
agricultural sections; those who are not too 
old to recall the panic of 1873 can testify to 
that. Nor were the hard times limited to 
the United States; they affected Europe also, 
and Europe was a great purchaser of American 
food stuffs. Yet the political agitation that 
gave rise to the Grange movements, though 
guilty of certain excesses and injustices, was, 
on the whole, beneficial. The greatest of 
these were the famous decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court which form the basis 
of national policy in railroad control. In- 
cidentally the Supreme Court somewhat con- 
founded its critics. It had been regarded- 
just as the tendency now is so to regard it— 
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SHALL CORN BE FUEL OR FOOD? 
In the seventies and ’nineties and again in 1921 many farmers found it cheaper to burn corn in their 
stoves rather than sell it at the prevailing prices and buy coal. This uneconomic situation is one that 
Congress is attempting to correct by the passage of financial bills meant for the relief of the farmer 


as a defender of the rights of property and asa 
bulwark of the rich against the poor. But the 
Supreme Court, in its great “Granger cases” 
supported practically all the claims which the 
farmers had made, and which the foremost 
lawyers of that day had fought. The most 
important principle laid down was that Con- 
gress had the power to regulate rates and 
service in interstate commerce; a decision 
which is a commonplace conception to-day 
but which was regarded in certain conserva- 
tive quarters then as socialistic. 


Causes of the Present Depression 


HAT a similar condition of agrarian 
unrest is now spreading all over the 
Nation is apparent. That the causes 
are not unlike those that produced the 
Granger uprising is also plain. A period of 
unprecedented prosperity in the farming 
sections has been followed by a period of great 


depression. The war prosperity of the farmer 
led to speculation in farm lands, to over ex- 
tensions of credit, to overproduction; the 
sudden drop in the demand for farm prod- 
ucts has left the agricultural community with 
great crops which they have difficulty in sell- 
ing and with bank loans which it is almost 
impossible for them to pay. It is perhaps not 
strange that the farmers should seek to la\ 
the blame upon the railroads, the speculators, 
the politicians, and it is perhaps inevitable 
that they should put their trust in certain 
leaders who promise an easy cure through 
legislative and political action. What are 
the causes of the existing depression? An 
examination will probably disclose that the 
are not materially different from those which 
caused the agricultural depression that follow- 
ed the Civil War, or that which made the earl\ 
‘nineties a horrible memory to all who passed 
through them. A commission appointed by 
Congress, under the chairmanship of the Hon, 




















Sydney Anderson, disposes of certain explana- 
tions that are popular to-day precisely as they 
were fifty years ago. It finds that the exten- 
sion of bank loans in the farming sections up 
to June, 1920, was greater than in the indus- 
trial regions. The idea that the farmers 
were the main victims of the period of “de- 
flation”’ that followed is evidently not well 
based; the simple truth is that the Federal 
Reserve banks did not curtail loans in the 
rural districts to a greater extent than in the 
financial and industrial sections. It declares 
that the idea, popular among the farmers, 
that credits were withdrawn from them in 
order to facilitate the 
speculative activities of 
“Wall Street”’ is entirely 
erroneous. It also finds 
that the reduction of 
bank deposits was greater 
in the rural than in the 
industrial areas — in it- 
self, it is urged, a suffi- 
cient banking explana- 
tion for the curtailment 
of loans. 

That an improvement 
in the farm credit situa- 
tion mayassist thefarmer 
is not improbable; out 
of the several plans now 
taking shape in Wash- 
ington some more satis- 
factory system of rural 
credits will probably 
emerge. This will be the 
positive gain that will be 
reaped from the present 
discussion, just as the 
system of railroad regu- 
lation was the permanent 
good that resulted from 
the Granger movement. 
There is a commendable 
disposition in all sections 
of the country to reach 
such a lasting solution 
of this great problem. 
[hat an improved mar- 
keting system will also 
help is also true; and in 
this again the whole Na- 
tion will earnestly co- 
operate with the agricul- 
tural districts. That de- 
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creased freight rates, an increased supply 
of cars, and a betterment of railway service 


generally are important, is also true—though 
here the remedies present greater difficul- 
ties. It is the duty of Congress, of the press, 
of the banks, of the railroads, to exert their 
best- energies to ameliorate the farmer’s 
position. But one fact should not be lost 
sight of. The final cause for the present 
misery is the same as that which produced the 
agony of the ‘seventies. The farmers have 
lost a considerable part of their market now 
as they did then. They cannot sell their 
goods simply because their customers have 
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SYDNEY ANDERSON 


Who, as Chairman of a Congressional Commission appointed to investigate National 
Agricultural conditions reported that, contrary to popular belief, the farmers were 
treated more leniently as regards curtailment of loans than were borrowers in the 


industrial and financial sections 
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lost a great measure of their purchasing power. 
The most effectual way of improving their 
situation is to set their customers on their 
feet. 

The industrial sections are not suffering to 
the same extent as the Mississippi Valley. 
The explanation is a simple one. The foreign 
trade of the United States is still largely con- 
cerned with agricultural products. The 
farmers send about 15 per cent. of their goods 
abroad—chiefly to Europe—while the manu- 
facturers export only about 5 per cent. of 
their output. The collapse of the European 
market therefore affects the farmers much 
more seriously than it affects the industrial 
workers—at least more directly and im- 
mediately. What could illustrate more dis- 
tressingly the present plight of Europe than 
the falling off in the demand for American 
foodstuffs? There is nothing which Europe 
needs so much. Never before was Europe 
so dependent upon the non-European pro- 
ducer. 

Germany’s output is smaller than before 
the war. Russia, which normally supplied 
Western Europe with the larger part of 
its wheat, is now kept from starvation 
largely by American charity. Naturally we 
should expect a great increase in the demand 
for the output of the American farms; yet 
the fact is that instead of importing more 
American foodstuffs Europe is steadily im- 
porting less. 

Every day Europe’s ability to purchase 
American farm products is declining. For 
the last three years she has paid for them 
by shipping the precious metals, by floating 
loans at ruinous rates, by “invisible credits”’ 
—remittances from America of immigrants, 
tourists’ expenditures, and the like—by draw- 
ing upon her capital, sometimes in pitiful ways. 
The extent to which European families are 
disposing of their heirlooms—pictures, tapes- 
tries, family jewels, and the like—has brought 
joy to the American collector. These treas- 
ures are being sold simply to procure food; a 
considerable part of Europe is reduced to the 
position of the poverty-stricken family which 
obtains another meal by sending the wash- 
boiler to the neighborhood pawnbroker. 


These resources will be exhausted in time, and, 
in the judgment of most observers, that time 
is not far distant; hence the talk of the 
“impending collapse” 
of Europe. 


of a considerable part 
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The Middle West Nearer Europe than the 
Atlantic Seaboard 


HUS the one pressing need of the 

agricultural sections is the restoration 

of their European market. Every- 
thing else is unimportant compared with that. 
There is no part of the world so interesting to 
the Mississippi Valley at present as the conti- 
nent of Europe. There is no part of the coun- 
try whose interest in foreign politics should 
be so keen. The United States, as a whole, 
is not supposed to have much inclination for 
foreign affairs; such interest as we manifest is 
commonly located in New England and the 
Atlantic Seaboard. It is believed to be an 
eccentricity of eastern educational institu- 
tions, even of Wall Street. Yet the interest 
of these sections in European affairs is largely 
sentimental and academic; the European 
situation does not concern the older areas 
nearly so intimately as it does the Middle 
West. The real American students of foreign 
affairs should be the farmers. Yet this is the 
one section where Europe is most notoriously 
ignored. 

The Senators and Congressmen who most 
deprecate American attempts to remedy the 
ills of Europe come from such states as Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Nebraska, lowa, Kansas, 
Idaho. In these areas the attitude of aloof- 
ness until recently has been a popular political 
issue. Yet the longer this attitude prevails 
the longer will American agriculture suffer. 
Great Britain built up her great foreign trade 
by financially helping her customers; in this 
way it made it possible for them tobuy. The 
present political leaders of “farm blocs” 
could render a real service to their constituents 
if they would devote their energies to de- 
vising ways of re-creating their European 
markets. 

There are signs in plenty that this rational 
view of the situation is rapidly gaining ground 
in the section which is most concerned. The 
Senators and Representatives of the agricul- 
tural states are daily hearing from their con- 
stituents. Senators so far removed from 
Wall Street and the Atlantic Seaboard as Mr. 
Capper and Mr. Borah are now the foremost 
advocates of American help in reconstituting 
Europe. When Kansas and Idaho are de- 
manding that the United States concern it- 
self with “abroad”’ it is not likely that the 
rest of the country will long hesitate. 
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The Centenary of a 
Wonderful Frenchman 


HE custom of ob- 
serving the cen- 
tenaries of men of 
genius is a stimulating 
one; certainly it is a 
wholesome practice to 
pause for a few moments 
in the hurly-burly of 
modern life and pass in 
review the careers of 
those who have made 
the world what it is. 
And few men have con- 
tributed so much to the 
existing fabric of civili- 
zation as the gentle scien- 
tist who was born a 
hundred years ago—on 
December 27, 1922—and 
whose anniversary has 
been: observed so rever- 
ently in two hemispheres. 
Pasteur’s name_ belongs 
in the same class with 
that of Galileo, Newton, 
Darwin; his was one of 
those few supremely 
original minds that have 
given direction to hu- 
man life, that touch the 
daily existence of un- 
told millions of living 
things. Remove the 
thoughts, the discoveries, 
the researches that 
sprang from the patient 
son of the tanner of 
Déle, France, and the 
world would be so 
different a place as to be hardly recognizable. 
Most authorities would probably agree, 
indeed, that Pasteur’s career is the one 
greatest fairy tale of all science. Medical 
men on five continents have recently rendered 
homage to him as the founder of their science, 
at least in its modern aspects; yet the fact is 
that Pasteur was not a medical man at all. 
Perhaps one of his greatest services was this 
demonstration of the inter-relation of all 
science. He naturally reached his researches 
into human disease as the final stage in a 
series of chemical experiments which began 








The great French scientist whose centenary has recently been celebrated. 
the fact that he was not a medical man, his discoveries have proved to be the basis 





LOUIS PASTEUR 


Despite 


for modern medicine 


with a problem so far removed from the human 
body as the polarization of light. His 
first studies were not the maladies that affect 
the animal kingdom, but those that destroy 
wine and beer. What causes these products 
to ferment? One day Pasteur visited a 
brewery that contained both sound and sour 
beer; what kept one healthy and what caused 
the other to sickenr He placed the yeasts 
of the two beers under the microscope and his 
seeing eye detected something that other 
observers had passed by. The good beer 
contained minute particles that were spherical 

















in shape; the sour beer contained particles also 
but they were elongated. The human mind 
had seldom made so important and _ benefi- 
cent an observation. On it that whole 
branch of science known as bacteriology de- 
pends. For these particles subsequently won 
the now familiar name of bacteria. Pasteur 
showed how, by excluding certain of them, 
not only beer and wine, but also milk, could be 
kept permanently pure. From the diseases 
of liquids to the diseases of animals was a 
natural step. An epidemic that broke out 
among the silk worms of southern France 
seemed about to destroy the silk industry 
of the country. Pasteur hastened to the 
scene; in four months he announced dis- 
coveries that ended the disease and started 
into full life again the silk looms of his native 
land. A microérganism, which he discovered 
and isolated, had caused a!! the havoc. Next 
he studied chicken cholera, then anthrax in 
cattle—all with the same result; an infecting 
organism was the cause. The whole range 
of medical history had. known no discoveries 
so revolutionary as these; the cause of that 
baffling mystery, contagious disease, was at 
last uncovered. Pasteur’s most sensational 
application of his discovery—his cure for 
hydrophobia—is the thing that has given him 
his greatest fame with laymen; yet the fact 
that his bust or portrait is found to-day in 
almost every medical school and laboratory 
sufficiently indicates that he, more than any 
other man, is the founder of modern medicine. 
Aseptic surgery is merely an adaptation of the 
secret which Pasteur wrenched from the fer- 
mentation of beer. 

At the present moment mankind may prof- 
itably consider the words with which Pasteur 
closed his oration on the opening of his Pasteur 
Institute in 1888. His centenary comes at 
that one moment when the chief lesson of his 
life is most emphasized. “Two opposing 
laws,’’ he said, ““now seem to me to be con- 
testing with one another. The one, a law 
of blood and death, opening at each day new 
methods of destroying life, compels nations 
always to be prepared for battle. The 
other is a law of peace, of labor, of health; 
its only aim is to deliver mankind from the 
enemies that assail him. The one is always 
seeking conquests by violence, the other the 
relief of mankind. One regards a single life 
as more important than all victories, the 


other slaughters hundreds of thousands of 
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lives to the glorification of one man . ; 
Only God can tell which of these two laws 
will gain the upper hand. But we may be 
sure of one thing, that science, always heedful 
of the laws of humanity, will always work 
to enlarge the frontiers of life.”’ 

Consider the career of Pasteur, and then 
contrast it with that of the Kaiser! 


Ex-Presidents and ex-Prime Ministers 


NALOGIES between the public life 
A of Great Britain and the United States 
are always interesting. The recent 
scandal in Great Britain over the bestowal 
of peerages and other honors in exchange for 
contributions to the party chest reminds 
Americans of the frequency with which, 
in this country, ambassadorships and other 
distinctions have been awarded to rich men 
who had treated their party organizations 
kindly at campaign crises. The present posi- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd George indicates that Great 
Britain is as inconsiderate in the treatment 
of its ex-Prime Ministers as is the United 
States in its treatment of its ex-Presidents. 
After a long public life in which, despite the 
accusations of his enemies, there is a general 
agreement that Mr. Lloyd George had served 
his country well, he finds himself with in- 
sufficient resources to maintain himself com- 
fortably in his declining years. He is therefore 
compelled to turn to his pen for a living. 
This story is a familiar one with American 
ex-Presidents. Most of them have spent 
their active years in political life; the greatest 
problem presented by their withdrawal from 
the White House has been the immediate one 
of earning their bread. That Lincoln’s as- 
sassination left his widow destitute, that 
she had the greatest difficulty in providing 
for her wants has long been known; a num- 
ber of letters recently discovered in New 
York portray the situation in all its pathos. 
General Grant was so poverty-stricken as an 
ex-President that he innocently permitted his 
name to be used by Wall Street speculators 
who dragged it in the dust. Perhaps the 
finest episode in his life is the picture of him 
in his last days, dying of cancer, and writing 
his immortal memoirs—the one resource he 
had for protecting his widow from want. 
Grover Cleveland fortunately was an able 
lawyer and so the problem of earning an ex- 
cellent living was not a difficult one; though 



































Mr. Taft settled down in a college professor- 
ship at New Haven it is no secret that his 
earnings on retirement came chiefly from 
his exertions on the lecture platform; Col- 
onel Roosevelt, though he possessed a sub- 
stantial private fortune, had been a suc- 
cessful writer long before he had entered 
the White House and had no difficulty in 
returning to his old occupation and earning 
large sums. 

In Great Britain, however, the situation 
has been somewhat different. Until very 
recent times, the government of the country 
has been largely the business of the leisure 
and propertied classes. It is only within a 
few years that members of Parliament have 
been paid, and even now many refuse to 
accept the stipends set aside by the country 
for its legislators. Almost no one, therefore, 
entered public life who did not have private 
financial resources. Perhaps the most pic- 
turesque exception in modern times was 
Disraeli. The recently published biography 
by Moneypenny and Buckle discloses the 
financial difficulties in which he was constant- 
ly entangled. The belief that his marriage to 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis was something of a 
commercial transaction on his part, intended 
to recoup his financial status, is exploded; for 
her fortune was moderate and entirely inade- 
quate for supporting the dignity of the leader 
of the Tory party. But Disraeli had been a 
professional writer before his entrance into 
Parliament; moreover, he wrote books that 
commanded a large sale; he was one of the 
most successful novelists of the Nineteenth 
Century That a prime minister should also 
be an adept at turning out popular romances 
was shocking to the conservative elements 
that Disraeli represented in politics; however, 
when he retired from the premiership in 1868 
he immediately started to reconstruct his 
shattered fortunes by exercising the only trade 
he knew. He had written no novels since his 
publication of “ Tancred”’ twenty-three years 
before; but with characteristic buoyancy, he 
resumed the occupation of his youth. That 
the result, “Lothair,’”’ should prove to be the 
most lively, witty, and altogether the most de- 
lightful of his works was a remarkable achieve- 
ment for a man sixty-six years old; that it 
earned for its author $60,000 disclosed also 
that he had made no mistake in judgment in 
resuming his old career. However, Disraeli 
Was the only prime minister of Great Britain 
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‘engaged in the public service. 
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in the Nineteenth Century who had to go to 
work after leaving office. Peel, Aberdeen, 
Palmerston, Gladstone, Rosebery, Salisbury, 
Balfour—none of these had any money 
troubles. But the progress of democracy is 
producing many conditions in England not 
unlike those in the United States; and not the 
least of the things the two countries now have 
in common is a chief executive who, because 
he has devoted his life to public service, has 
been unable to make provision for his de- 
clining years. 

The responsibility that devolves upon Great 
Britain is the same as that which devolves 
upon the United States. Neither limited 
monarchies nor republics should be ungrateful. 
A man who has served the state in the highest 
executive position is entitled to an allowance 
that will make his retirement dignified and 
free from petty care. 


Pensions for a Million Public 
Employees 


R. JOHN T. DOYLE, the Secretary 

of the United States Civil Service 

Commission, has recently published 
figures showing the proportions reached by 
one of the greatest reforms of the day —that 
of providing retiring allowances, or “pen- 
sions”’ for superannuated public servants. 
At least 1,000,000 public employees have been 
brought within the provisions of these new 
laws, involving obligations of a billion and a 
quarter dollars. More than 300,000 school 
teachers can now look forward to the time 
when they can retire with an annual stipend 
sufficient to protect their old age from want. 
These figures concern only men and women 
Practically 
every railroad now pensions its workers; 
while hundreds of industrial and commercial 
institutions have adopted pension systems. 
Every employee of the United States Govern- 
ment now works with the assurance that 
after fifteen years of service he can retire 
at the age of seventy, except mechanics and 
letter carriers and post office clerks, who can 
drop work at sixty-five and railway postal 
clerks, who can cease labor at sixty-two. 
Only since 1920 has the Federal Government 
had a retiring system of civil employees, 
though it has always recognized this obligation 
with its Army and Navy. 
So much public reproach has recently been 
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visited upon the words “bonus” and “ pen- 
sion”’ that it is well to insist that this system 
is quite different from that usually provided 
for the veterans of a fighting force. Most 
large employers of labor find pensions essen- 
tial to the efficiency of their staffs. Only in 
this way can they prevent their organizations 
from being clogged with a large number of 
useless workers. One of their greatest prob- 
lems has been the disposition of the con- 
siderable number of veteran employees—men 
and women .who had rendered many years’ 
efficient service, but who, because of the 
infirmities of age, had outlived their economic 
usefulness. Even the most mechanical practi- 
tioner of “efficiency’’ recognizes that human- 
ity and gratitude are imponderables that 
cannot be disregarded; the idea of discharging 
these worn-out employees, and thereby re- 
ducing them to want or to the charity of 
relatives, was so utterly repugnant that almost 
no decent employers ever did so. The result 
was that useless workmen and executives were 
kept at work; not only was their labor a 
liability, but their presence prevented the 
promotion of effective men. In this way the 
pension system became an economic necessity. 
It has many variations: sometimes the em- 
ployer pays the whole amount; sometimes the 
employees contribute in part; in certain cases 
retirement at particular ages is compulsory, 
at others optional. Probably the political 
dangers involved in a pension system for 
Federal employees explain the delay of the 
Federal Government in adopting one; certain- 
ly the system nowin effect is safe fromall abuse 
for the Government itself pays nothing into 
the pension fund. A deduction of two anda 
a half per cent. is made from the salaries of 
employees and from this accumulation retir- 
ing allowances are made in accordance with 
strict rules. In case an employee is separated 
from the public service before reaching retiring 
age every cent he has contributed is returned 
with four per cent. interest. 

In this there is no suggestion of a “ bonus,”’ 
or even of a “pension,” as that word is com- 
monly understood. The time is probably 
not far distant when every prosperous em- 
ployer of labor will have adopted some plan 
providing for the future of its workers. The 
assurance that his old age is safe from want 
should be part of the compensation for the 
daily service. Properly regarded it is not 


philanthropy; it is simply business. 
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A Step Forward in Medical Ethics 


ERHAPS the most interesting an- 

nouncement made in years is that 

which has recently come from the 
medical department of the University of 
Toronto. It has developed a treatment for 
diabetes mellitus which apparently holds forth 
the greatest promise of success. An extract 
of the pancreas of an ox, sheep, or pig, known 
as Insulin, is said to accomplish almost start- 
ling results in the way of amelioration and 
even cure. Patients who have sunk into 
diabetic coma, usually regarded as the final 
stage of the disease, have been restored to 
what seems to be permanent health. 

The method which the University has 
taken to introduce its new treatment is almost 
as interesting as the treatment itself. From 
time immemorial so-called medical ethics have 
rigidly dominated the medical profession. 
They have regulated practically every waking 
hour of the physician and the medical labora- 
tory. 

From the days of Moliére_ this strict 
moral code has at times amused and at times 
irritated the layman. That many of the rules 
exercised a protecting influence upon the 
patient has been apparent; that others were 
purely formal, traditional, observed onl) 
because they had become the _ ingrained 
custom, and that still others exercised a 
decidedly harmful effect, was equally plain. 
In the last classification belonged that canon 
which made it “unethical,” and almost 
criminal, for a medical discoverer to patent 
his discovery. 

Why a great genius who had found the cure 
of a deadly disease and had thereby saved 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of men 
should not reap the financial reward of his 


‘work, was a point which the outsider could 


not understand. Surgeons who perform life- 
saving operations do not hesitate to charge 
fees—and sometimes big ones; inventors of 
surgical instruments and other devices 
necessary to medical practice similarly profit 
from their ingenuity—and quite properly. 
But a laboratory worker, who discovers a new 
specific for disease, is expected to make it a 
free gift to mankind. If no one made money 
there might be some excuse for this high ideal- 
ism; but as soon as the discovery becomes 
known and its value is ascertained, a thousand 
manufacturers, in all parts of the world, 
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TORONTO UNIVERSITY 
Where the Medical Department worked out the recently announced treatment for diabetes 


begin making it, frequently accumulating 
fortunes in the process. It can well be 
understood that a conscientious scientist does 
not care to classify himself with the rapacious 
dealers in “patent medicines” —a crew that 
have plagued human kind for centuries; but 
he should not carry this aversion to a point 
where great public injury results. 

For the fact that the discoverer loses his 
legitimate reward is not the really important 
consideration. This clause of the medical 
code actually works great public injury. The 
failure to patent a discovery places it indis- 
criminately in the hands of every quack who 
wishes to exploit it. The less conscientious 
manufacturers take the half-finished work, 
seize upon a scientific name that has attained 
a popular vogue, and flood the market with 
impure products, frequently most deceptively 
advertised. 

The public harm that often results is 
almost incalculable. All this the scientist 
could have avoided if he had taken the simple 
precaution of patenting his work, especially 
the name which he gives his product; he 
could then make sure that only the pure 
substance reached a ‘suffering world, and 
reached it at a price which it could afford to 
pay. 

The charge of “exploiting,’ 


’ 


of making 


money out of his work, could be met by giving 
All 


the profits to some medical institution. 





that has stood in the way of this rational and 
humane procedure is a silly clause in “ medical 
ethics” prohibiting the patenting of a 
medicine. 

The University of Toronto is therefore to be 
congratulated on the fact that it has ignored 
this rule. Its new treatment for diabetes is 
called “Insulin”; what a tempting word that 
would be to the scores who stand ready to 
make fortunes by preying upon the hopes of 
the great army of sufferers from this supposed- 
ly incurable disease! But the Toronto scien- 
tists have destroyed that enterprise. They 
have patented their substance in Canada, the 
United States, Great Britain, and most other 
countries. Certain responsible agents are 
selected and entrusted with the manufacture. 
A great American firm is now preparing to 
make Insulin ona large scale and the Medical 
Research Council of London has received the 
privilege for Great Britain. Any sufferer who 
receives the “Insulin” treatment will have 
complete assurance that he is obtaining the 
real thing and he will not be overcharged; the 
experimenters will have the process under 
perfect observation, and can modify and 
improve it as circumstances’ warrant; 
meanwhile all profits from the monopoly will 
be devoted to medical research along this or 
other lines. The arrangement is thus ideal. 
It represents “medical ethics’ in a really 
modern aspect. 





ROBERT R. MOTON 


Principal of Tuskegee Institute and the leading Negro 
figure in the new ‘‘Sherman’s March to the Sea”’ 


A New Sherman’s March to the Sea 


HE non-southern parts of the country 

are too inclined to think of the rela- 

tions between the races in the Southern 
States as one of continual ill-feeling and-even 
warfare. The stories of lynchings, the fre- 
quently intolerant speeches of Congressmen 
and Senators, the activities of the Ku Klux 
Klan are the matters that commonly figure in 
the news. The inevitable tendency of journal- 
ism to centre on the more exciting phases of 
existence is responsible for much misapprehen- 
sion, in this as in other things. Yet the 
history of nations is not necessarily the story 
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of wars and revolutions; 
the really important facts 
are the commonplace 
events and ideas that 
direct the daily lives of 
the people. It is only in 
comparatively modern 
times, however, that his- 
torians have begun to 
describe the progress of 
nations and peoples in 
these terms. It is not 
probable that daily jour- 
nalism will ever limit its 
energies to a description 
of the commonplace 
forces that really mould 
the lives of the people; 
for the essence of journal- 
ism is the emphasis of 
the exceptional. 

Thus the burning of a 
Negro in Texas makes 
far more interesting cop' 
than the description of 
such a journey as re- 
cently took place in 
Georgia, though the for- 
mer is by no means s) 
informative as the latter 
concerning the relations 
existing between whites 
and blacks. In Thanks- 
giving week a Pullman 
car, filled with Negroes, 
Dr. Robert Moton of 
Tuskegee Institute at 
their head, made a trip 
from Atlanta to the Sea, 
following the route of 
Sherman’s army. The passengers were all 
leaders of their race in Georgia, for the most 
part business and professional men; and the 
purpose of their adventure was to promote 
racial amity. The proceeding demonstrated 
the good feeling that exists between the South- 
ern people and the descendants of their former 
slaves. At every town a stop was made; at 
every place but one the mayor of the town 
extended an official welcome. Large meet- 
ings, composed of both white and black citizens 
were held, addressed by both white and black 
speakers. In the smaller villages these 
same mixed audiences gathered at railwa\ 
stations, demanding car-end speeches from 
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Dr. Moton and his associates. The expedi- 
tion had no definite programme to present. 
It was merely called a “ good-will tour’’; its 
chief purpose was to advertise the fact that 
whites and blacks were members of the same 
community, that they must work as friends, 
not as foes—that, in fact, such was their 
relationship. The demonstration was not 
sensational or headline making, but it was well 
worth while. 


Teachers’ Houses in Rural Districts 


N ESPECIALLY encouraging aspect of 
A rural education is the fact that one of 
the most difficult problems seems to 
be in a fair way toward solution. This is the 
problem of finding comfortable and economic 
living quarters for the teacher. The task 
of finding a home for the head of the instructor 
of the young has always been a vexing one. 
In the most primitive days the country teacher 
“boarded around,’’ a few weeks spent at the 
homestead of his pupils representing their 
payment, at least in part, for tuition. With 
the arrival of tax-supported schools the 
patient schoolmarm has usually had to find 
permanent living quarters at some farmhouse, 
a procedure that commonly led to infinite 
perplexities. Not only was the teacher in- 
convenienced by inadequate living quarters 
and lack of privacy, but her identification with 
one household frequently gave rise to local 
jealousies and quarrels. If she left one 
boarding place for another she made an enemy 
of her former landlady and all her followers; 
increases in salary seldom improved her 
financial status, for such an access of good 
fortune usually led to an increase in her board 
bill; she had no satisfactory place to receive 
visitors, or to prepare her school work; she 
was obliged to accommodate herself to the 
sleeping hours and meal times of her hosts. 
But an even more serious difficulty was that 
not infrequently she could not find board 
anywhere. Many a weary teacher arriving 
at the new post has traveled from farm- 
house to farmhouse looking for a place to lay 
her head, only to be turned away from one 
door after another. 

Several years ago a few progressive rural 
communities made an important addition 
to their school equipment; that was a little 
cottage, decently and comfortably furnished, 
as a home for the teacher. Here she could 
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live in domestic privacy according to her own 
inclinations. Frequently women school teach- 
ers have dependent mothers; a_ pleasant 
home therefore solved the greatest of her 
personal problems. The men teachers are 
commonly married; naturally the best of 


them sought the districts that provided 
houses. This innovation had its beginnings 


as far back as 1894, when Hall County, Ne- 
braska, built a $1,000 cottage for the district 
teacher. Since then the reform has spread 
over a considerable part of the country, the 
states that take the lead being Texas, Oklaho- 
ma, California, Colorado, Mississippi, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, North Dakota, Louisiana, and 
Montana. The Bureau of Education has 
recently investigated the extent to. which 
teachers are now cared for in this way. Out 
of 2,485 counties questioned, 807 have 
teachers’ houses. There are at present not far 
from 3,000 cottages separate and apart from 
the school used for this purpose. Texas, 
with 567 teachers’ homes, leads the rest. 
That the movement has exercised the most 
beneficent influence in improving the quality 
of teachers, and consequently the educational 
standards, goes without saying. The districts 
that have teachers’ houses inevitably get the 
best teachers. 


Definite Proposals to Improve the 
Diplomatic Service 


HE recent discussion on the necessity 

of improving the diplomatic and con- 

sular service has finally resulted in a 
definite proposal for reform. Several bills 
sponsored by Congressman Rogers, of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
endorsed by President Harding, Secretary 
Hughes, and the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, are now under consideration. The 
cost of putting this programme in force is 
estimated at $375,000 a year, certainly a low 
price to pay for the many benefits expected. 
The suggested changes do not concern them- 
selves with the highest posts, the Ambassador- 
ships and the Ministerships, but are directed 
solely to improving the character of secre- 
taries and consuls. The first purpose is to 
break down the wall that separates these two 
services. Under the American system dip- 
lomatic officers are one thing and consuls and 
vice-consuls quite another. No man steps 
from one branch of the foreign service into 
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WILBUR J. CARR 


Director of the United States Consular Service, who has been an important 
figure in the movement to improve the diplomatic and consular services 


another. It seems not improbable, however, 
that experience gained in a consular office will 
prove valuable in an embassy or a legation. 
The proposed bills therefore abolish the two 
classifications which have done duty for so 
many years—diplomatic service and consular 
service—and adopt a new comprehensive 
term, Foreign Service. The highest known 
ranks in the Consular Service have been the 
Consuls General, the highest branch in the 
diplomatic service have been the first secre- 
taries, holding the rank of Counsellor of 
Embassy or Legation. Under the proposed 
change these secretaries and consuls general 
go out of existence; in their place appears a 
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new functionary known 
as “officer” of the first, 
second, and third class. 
A man who attains this 
rank may be assigned, as 
circumstances dictate, 
either to a secretaryship 
of embassy or legation or 
to the position of consul 
general. In either case 
he will draw the same 
salary—$9,000 for class 
1, $8,000 for class 2, and 
$7,000 for class 3. These 
salaries represent a ma- 
terial increase for diplo- 
matic secretaries, whose 
highest compensation 
has hitherto been $4,000 
a year; for consular 
postitions the increases 
are not so large; the fact 
is that diplomatic secre- 
taries have always been 
shockingly underpaid, 
whereas consuls have 
been rather more liber- 
ally treated. 

Besides this consolida- 
tion of the two services, 
with a rearranged sched- 
ule of payment, the pro- 
gramme comprises other 
changes that will proba- 
bly meet general ap- 
proval. One of these 
provides for retirement. 
At present neither secre- 
taries nor consuls, al- 
though the service is a 
permanent one, can look forward to a re- 
tiring allowance when their work is finished. 
But the present bill proposes to remedy 
this defect in the diplomatic and consu- 
lar service. It is intended to give these 
“officers’’ also “representative allowances ’’— 
a term which means the same thing that 
“expense account”’ does in business life. 
At present secretaries and consuls are forced 
to spend considerable sums out of their own 
pockets in the direct promotion of the Nation’s 
business for which they are unable to claim 
reimbursement. If the present measures 
pass, that injustice will prevail no longer. 

The main purpose of this proposed change, 
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of course, is to place the 
diplomatic and consular 
service upon a firm and 
permanent basis, and tc 
hold it forth as a career 
to’ which the average 
American can legiti- 
mately aspire. That is 
not the case at present 
especially in the diplo- 
matic service. Much has 
been heard of the am- 
bassadors who have to 
maintain their position 
at their own expense, but 
the same complaint can 
be made of their subor- 
dinates. No man can live 
as first secretary in a 
large capital and prop- 
erly perform his duties 
on a salary of $4,000 a 
year. The result is that 
the service is full of rich 
young men who are able 
and willing to pay their 
own way. That many 
of these young men are 
of a very high calibre and 
do excellent work for 
their government is the 
fact, yet it is unjust that 
others of executive and 
social adaptability are 
excluded from the ser- 
vice because it is so in- 
adequately paid. 

This bill will go a con- 
siderable way in remedy- 
ing that defect. 
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JOHN J. ROGERS 


Of Massachusetts, a member of the House of Representatives Committee on Foreign 


Affairs who has sponsored the bills that are intended to improve the diplomatic 


The Treaty of 
Santa Fe 


OW many Americans who know 
all about the Treaty of Versailles, and 
can even remember some things about 

the Treaty of St. Germain, or of Sévres, or of 
Neuilly have ever heard of the Treaty of 
Santa Fe? Yet the Treaty of Santa Fe was 
signed so recently as November 24, 1922. 
The scene of this important event is much 
nearer home than any of the places where the 
European Powers patched up their quarrels 
after the Great War; Santa Fe, New Mexico, 


and consular services, combining them under the comprehensive name of “The 


Foreign Service” 


is certainly not remote. Moreover, this com- 
pact is likely to take on a more permanent 
character than those named after certain 
famous European cities. It does not contain 
within itself the inevitable seeds of war; its 
main purpose is to promote such useful acts of 
peace as agriculture and flood control. 
Americans are inclined, perhaps too unc- 
tuously, to thank God that they are not as 
other people are; that peace, democracy, 
education, science, agriculture, and the de- 
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velopment of the masses are the things for 
which they really strive; and that the objects 
which have historically engaged the ambi- 
tions of Europe—war, conquest, extensions of 
territory and the like—are no concern of‘theirs. 
That this different purpose does represent a 
national aspiration is true. M. Clemenceau 
and others have recently explained to us 
why we are free from many of the evils of the 
older civilizations. We have such splendid 
frontiers on the Atlantic and the Pacific 
oceans! But there is more to it than the 
mere accidents of geography; the Canadian 
frontier, for example, is not a good one in the 
military sense; but given the pacific purposes 
and the friendly disposition of the peoples 
who live on either side, it becomes one of the 
most impregnable frontiers in the world. 
And this recently concluded Treaty of Santa 
Fe shows that our political system can also 
claim a share of the credit for the different 
attitude on the subject of peace and war that 
exists in America. The parties to it were 
seven states and the Federal Government. 
The issue that has made trouble between these 
seven states—Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming— 
is one of those questions of “ national interest” 
which are the most prolific causes of war and 
which, in the judgment of many eminent 
jurists, are not properly subject to arbitra- 
tion. For two thousand years France and 
Germany have been fighting over the Rhine; 
the bloody combats of England and Scotland 
over the Tweed make much of the struggle, 
and even more of the romance, of English and 
Scottish history; nothing is more fruitful of 
war than a gently flowing stream of water. 
And for many years these seven sovereign 
American states have been making wry faces 
at each other over an identical subject of dis- 
pute. The Colorado River flows through 
them all. Its water is indispensable to 
existence in large areas of each state. If one 
commonwealth draws too freely, however, the 
others will suffer; moreover, the failure to 
impound waters in one may easily cause a 
death-dealing flood in another. Here are 


plenty of reasons for wrangling, even for war. 
Why should the states not separate in groups, 
making alliances, ententes, negotiating secret 
treaties, writing aide-memoirs, protocols, ul- 
timatums, and all the other phantasmagoria 
of international disputes? 

But such an idea seems grotesque; it merely 
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appeals to the American sense of humor. 
One of the blessings for which America has 
the greatest cause for thanksgiving is that any 
suggestion of war between one state and an- 
other would be received with a general guffaw. 
The United States is really a federation of 
forty-eight separate and, within carefully de- 
fined limits, independent nations; the fortu- 
nate thing in our national history is that these 
communities—or at least those lying west of 
the Alleghenies—began to develop after the 
invention of the railroad, the telegraph, the 
harvesting machine, and a thousand other 
devices that comprise the mechanism of 
modern life. That is where America has its 
greatest advantage over Europe. The things 
that keep peoples separate and antagonistic— 
different languages, distinct settlements on 
the lines of race and creed, dynasties, kings, 
emperors, ecclesiastical establishments, aris- 
tocracies—have had no chance to develop. 
The cunning statesmen who drew up the Con- 
stitution also took care that any such thing 
as serious conflicts should be impossible be- 
tween the states. Their disputes are to be 
settled in court; at rare intervals they have 
been adjusted by compact. 

For the first time in American history more 
than two states have come together to adjust 
a difference. At the Treaty of Santa Fe 
the governors of as many as seven put their 
signatures to a scrap of paper that settles 
the future use and development of the 
Colorado River. Mr. Hoover, as Secretary 
of Commerce, signed for the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was really a great event in our 
history—how great, few Americans under- 
stood for they have not the practical knowl- 
edge, which Europeans have, of what 
tragedies such differences can lead to. When 
Europe can determine some scheme of federa- 
tion resembling that which exists between the 
forty-eight American commonwealths most 
of Europe’s problems will disappear. 





Subsidies for Farmers in California 


T WAS one of Secretary Lane’s favorite 
ideas that the still unsettled areas of the 
United States offered a great opportunity 

to returning soldiers as well as to other am- 
bitious Americans. The fact that most of the 
rain-watered parts of the country were al- 
ready taken up was not necessarily an im- 
pediment to this programme; there were still 
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vast areasof irrigated lands awaiting the enter- 
prise of the pioneer. But here new difficul- 
ties presented themselves. That many of 
the much-heralded irrigation “ projects’’ have 
not succeeded is a discouraging truth. The 
mere act of spending great sums on engineer- 
ing works that are in themselves a source of 
pride is not sufficient; unless the newly re- 
deemed lands are developed by successful 
farmers, the effort is thrown away. And the 
reasons for the failures are well known. The 
mere creation of a great well watered district 
in itself does not create farms. Houses and 
barns must be built, the land leveled, irriga- 
tion ditches constructed, machinery  in- 
stalled—all these things, and many more, are 
essential preliminaries to successful farming. 
And all these things cost money; they pre- 
suppose the possession of an initial capital 
which lamentably few of the prospective 
farmers can scrape together. Hence the 
failure to make payments and the ultimate 
abandonment of settlements which have too 
frequently taken place. 

To what extent is the state warranted in 
supplying this defect? To what extent, that 
is, is it justified in using the money of the tax- 
payers to help settlers over the difficult first 
stages of their venture, and convert them 
into happy and prosperous tillers of the soil? 
That the American population is drifting in 
increasing numbers towards the cities; that, 
in consequence, large areas in the older part 
of the country are rapidly returning to their 
primeval stage, and that great areas in the 
Western States can find no settlers;—these 
facts are ‘generally regarded as among the 
most alarming tendencies in American life. 
Certainly if state subsidies in the form of 
loans are ever warranted, the development of 
a great agricultural community would seem 
to be one of those cases. California for the 
last two years has been conducting an experi- 
ment of this kind. The experiment has been 
made on a small scale, but the results, accord- 
ing to the first report of its Division of Land 
Settlement, have been extremely successful. 
The paternalism which this plan exemplifies 
is of a restricted and guarded kind. 

The state has set aside two tracts of irri- 
gated lands, one at Delhi and one at Durham; 
it does not accept every candidate as a 
settler; the one inflexible rule is that he must 
possess at least $2,500 which he is prepared to 
invest in a farm. With this in hand he ob- 
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tains a small allotment—this sum, indeed, 
just about represents the amount needed to 
make his first year’s payment. In addition 
the state will lend him an amount not ex- 
ceeding $3,000, payable at 5 per cent. interest 
through a series of 363 years. But the scheme 
is far more than a transaction in real estate. 
Settlers have failed in the past not only be- 
cause of poverty but because of ignorance. 
Under this new plan, experts employed by the 
state plan the development; they direct the 
clearing, the leveling of the land, the building 
of houses, barns, lateral ditches and the like. 
The result is, that at the end of the year the 
land is in full development and yielding an 
income which gives the settler a living and 
enables him to meet his obligations. Other 
details, such as community centres, gratify 
the human instinct for pleasure and asso- 
ciation; the fact that all the allotments are 
small brings the settlers into close contact and 
so abolishes that devil of loneliness which ex- 
plains the failure of many experiments on the 
great national “ projects.” 

California is extremely optimistic over the 
results. The Durham settlement which two 
years ago, was known as “a malarial marsh 
unfit for human. habitation,’’ now provides 
homes for 139 families. Delhi, once de- 
scribed as “a wind-swept desert of shifting 
sand,” has been transformed into alfalfa 
fields, orchards, and vineyards on which 217 
families are winning a prosperous existence 
from the soil. This Delhi land was worth 
$4,000 when the state bought it; experts now 
say that its value, in ten years, will be 
$1,000,000. There are millions of acres sus- 
ceptible of similar development and not all 
are located in California and the West; what 
to do with the abandoned lands of New Eng- 
land has been a standing problem for decades. 
Perhaps California has found the answer. 


Infant Mortality Rate in Two New 
Countries 


EW Zealand is a little country lying on 
the opposite side of the world from the 
United States; it is a country to which 
the average American probably gives little 
thought. Yet among the students of politics 
and social conditions, this far-flung island— 
or group of islands—in the Pacific has long 
had a peculiar interest. It has come tc 
be regarded as a laboratory for experi- 
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mental work in most aspects of human ex- 
istence. And the fact that it is rapidly solv- 
ing one of the greatest problems of modern 
life, and one that is especially agitating the 
United States, gives this sturdy little outpost 
a great practical importance. The terrible 
loss of life in the war is probably the explana- 
tion for the interest now felt everywhere 
in the subject of infant mortality. There is 
only one way of replenishing the losses 
which mankind has suffered; there is nothing 
that Europe, and even America, needs so 
much at present as more babies. The fact 
that there is a scarcity in the supply does not 
necessarily arise from a low birthrate, though 
in certain countries this is unquestionably a 
great social problem; the sad fact is that 
millions of the babies born never live beyond 
their first year. The excellent Children’s 
Bureau of Washington has just published a 
most comprehensive report on this subject; 
it not only presents the infant mortality facts 
for all countries, but it points the ways to 
reform. And it draws its most productive 
lessons from one of the newest countries in 
the world—New Zealand. 

The mere examination of the existing situa- 
ation brings out several astonishing facts. 
What countries make the best showing in 
infant mortality? What the worst? That 
South America would not show up creditably 
would probably be expected; and, in fact, the 
eminence of the highest death rate in the 
world is evidently held by Chile, in which 
land 306 babies out of every thousand born 
die in their first twelvemonth—or nearly 
one out of every three. That the nations of 
Mediterranean Europe—Spain and _ Italy 
would not make a good showing might also 
be expected; and this expectation is also 
justified. One of the most startling anomalies 
of European life, however, is the infant mor- 
tality record of Germany. German ef- 
ficiency, Germany’s care for her working 
classes, Germany’s freedom from slums and 
degrading poverty,—all these things were 
continuously dinned into the ears of the 
world for many years preceding the war. 
Yet to those who looked beneath the surface, 
there were two puzzling facts. If German 
cities had no slums, if German sanitation 
surpassed that of the rest of the world, if the 
governmental care of the masses in Germany 
almost realized the dreams of the most ad- 
vanced Socialists, why did Germany have 


such a high tuberculosis rate and such a high 
infant mortality rate? And the annual sacri- 
fice of babies that took place in Germany 
before the war is still a glaring blot on German 
civilization. This report shows that in 1919 
there were only four countries that had a 
higher baby death rate than Germany’s, which 
was 145 in a thousand, and those were Chile 
(306), Hungary (264), Japan (184), and 
Spain (183). But other enlightened Euro- 
pean countries have their sins to answer for. 
France, where the falling number of births is 
an even greater problem than before the war, 
and where the loss of 5,000,000 effective 
young lives—either by death or invalidism— 
is the most discouraging heritage from the 
war, has a rate of 119. Scotland makes a 
bad showing with 102. Denmark, which 
most visitors regard as a happy and pros- 
perous country, loses 92 babies out of every 
thousand that are born, while the rate for 
England and Wales is 89, and for Ireland 88. 
The United States makes a better showing 
than these countries; we are a little better 
than Denmark, England and Ireland; we lose 
only 87 out of every thousand babies born. 
Our banner state is Minnesota, in which the 
rate is 67. Yet there are three European 
countries that do better; the Netherlands (80), 
Switzerland (82), and Norway (64). If the 
United States had only Europe, Asia, and 
South America for comparisons, there would 
be no particular reason for humiliation; the 
American record is also much better than the 
Canadian; the province of Quebec, with a 
rate of 143, is only slightly better than Ger- 
many, while Ontario, with a rate of 96, makes 
a showing considerably worse than our own. 
But when Americans cast their eyes in the 
direction of the Antipodes, their complacency 
suffers a certain shock. Australia loses only 
69 out of every thousand babies born, while 
New Zealand loses only 45. This last record 
is the marvel of the whole investigation. 
Naturally the Children’s Bureau is greatly 
interested in the cause. Is there something 
about the atmosphere of New Zealand, its 
location in the sea, the elevation of its lands, 
its equable climate, that makes this country 
especially tender in its treatment of babies? 
That natural conditions, especially the climate, 
are favorable, is probably true; but these do 
not explain the record, or explain it only in 
part. For an examination discloses the fact 
that there was a time when the infant mor- 
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tality rate in New Zealand was discreditably 
high. In 1872, for example, it was 102; 
since then, however, the diminution has been 
steady. No, the, present favorable exhibit 
is the result of a conscious effort of New 
Zealanders to protect their young. And in 
this circumstance lies the value of their ex- 
perience to the United States. 

There is an organization known as the 
“Royal New Zealand Society for the Health 
of Women and Children”? which has been 
operating in all parts of the Dominion since 
1907, and whose ministrations reach one 
fourth of all the babies born—or practically 
all that need its supervision. The active 
agents of this society are a group of carefully 
trained nurses, popularly known—in honor of 
Lady Plunket, the wife of a former governor 
who was instrumental in starting the work— 
as “The Plunket Nurses.”” These “Plunket 
Nurses”’ are among the most familiar phenom- 
ena of New Zealand life. Their business is 
to circulate among the mothers of newly born 
children, giving them, free of charge, the 
benefit of their professional training. The 
gospel which they unceasingly preach is that 
of the natural feeding of infants; they are 
bitter enemies of the baby bottle, and consent 
to its use only in unavoidable cases. Besides 
the advice and care which the “Plunket 
Nurses’”’ are constantly extending, they en- 
gage in a vast amount of publicity work. 
Besides distributing pamphlets at cost, they 
conduct a weekly column, called “Our Ba- 
bies,” in the press—a service given free which 
the newspapers eagerly print and which the 
public as eagerly reads. The work of the 
“Plunket Nurses’”’ is supported partly by 
private subscriptions and partly by liberal 
subsidy from the Government. Since they 
began work the infant mortality rate has 
decreased from 69 to 45. It has unquestion- 
ably been the greatest single factor in this 
diminution. But the Government codperates 
in other ways. It maintains maternity hos- 
pitals which train maternity nurses; it regu- 
lates homes in which small children are 
boarded apart from their mothers—a group 
in which deaths are always numerous; it 
vigorously guards the operations of midwives; 
establishes cottage hospitals in rural com- 
munities; supervises the milk supply; and is 
especially strict in its requirements for the 
registration of births. In a word New Zea- 
land and its government are engaging in a 
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warfare somewhat more enlightened than that 
which has recently engaged the energies of 
mankind. It is determined to stamp out the 
causes that bring about the death of babies, so 
far as human ingenuity can do so. The 
success with which it is meeting is perhaps the 
greatest lesson that this little dominion can 
teach the world at the present time. The 
United States—although it must be re- 
membered that our record is not as bad as that 
of most countries—should only too gladly sit 
at New Zealand’s feet. 


School Girls More Industrious than 
School Boys 


HAT women employees in industry 
lose more time from illness than men 
similarly employed has long been 
known, and now the United States Health 
Service is pursuing this investigation into 
another field—the relative time lost by school 
boys and school girls. It has selected certain 
districts in Missouri for its inquiry, having 
studied the school habits of 6,130 children in 
the session 1919-20 and of 3,786 children for 
the session 1920-21. The community is a 
typical American one and the results obtained 
probably represent conditions that prevail 
throughout the whole United States. The 
investigation discloses that a condition exists 
among school children similar to that in 
industry. School girls, like working women, 
are apparently more subject to illness than 
boys. ‘The time lost at school from sickness, 
for the ages from six to sixteen, is uniformly 
greater among the girls than among the boys. 
The percentage of difference is slight—3.3 for 
boys and 3.6 for girls in 1920-21 and 5.4 for 
boys and 5.8 for girls in 1919-20—but it is 
such a constant fact that it may be regarded 
as almost a natural law. 

While this investigation apparently proves 
that boys are less subject to sickness than 
girls—or at least to those particular kinds 
that cause absence from the school room— 
it brings out another fact equally significant. 
That is that other causes of absence keep 
boys away from school much more frequently 
than their weaker sisters. These “other 
causes” are not stipulated but they may 
easily be conjured up by any one reminiscent 
of his own childhood. And here the dis- 
crepancy is considerably greater than in the 
first classification. The statistical tables 
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show that the rate of absence for sickness is 
Q pei cent. greater in the case of girls, but 
that “absence from causes other than sick- 
ness” is 18 per cent. less for girls than boys. 
Evidently girls, at least those between the 
ages of six and sixteen, are considerably more 
studious than their brothers, or at least the 
school room makes a greater appeal. Prob- 
ably this statistical inquiry substantiates al- 
most any one’s observation. The years se- 
lected for examination are the vital years of 
boyhood in which baseball, football, fishing, 
and other out-of-door delights constitute the 
really serious business of living and in which 
“playing hookey,”’ merely as an adventure, 
has its own appeal. There is a certain ad- 
vantage, however, in having this great truth 
submitted to the test of the scientific labora- 
tory. 


Customer Ownership of Public Utilities - 


R. SAMUEL INSULL has become 
an enthusiastic convert to the cus- 
tomer ownership idea for the securi- 
ties of public utility companies and the way of 
his conversion, as told by himself, is interest- 
ing. In years gone by a considerable amount 
of the stock of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago, found lodgment abroad. 
When the war started this stock began 
coming back on this market much faster than 
it could be absorbed. Now up to that time the 
officers of the company had paid little atten- 
tion to the market for the stock; they knew it 
was a good stock, that it had paid its dividends 
for many years, and they were not concerned 
as to what it was selling for in the market. 
But Mr. Insull now admits, although he says 
he would not have done so at the time, that 
this flood of foreign selling gave them grave 
concern. They had to take an interest in the 
market for their stock or the bottom would 
have dropped out of it. What they did was to 
take a leaf out of the books of some of the 
other public utility operators and start a 
campaign among their customers to find 
buyers for this stock. The result has been that 
the Commonwealth Edison Company now 
has 22,000 of its customers as stockholders 
and they own about $52,000,000 worth of 
stock. 
Mr. Insull says this was a blessing in dis- 
guise. The need which started this campaign 
has long since passed, but the campaign still 


goes on—not now, however, to sell stock, but 
to get customers as_ stockholders. The 
officers have seen the advantages of having 
their own customers as part owners in the 
company. Mr. Insull has become an advo- 
cate of “customer ownership.”’ He delights 
in relating incidents of its beneficial effect on 
public utility companies and also on the new 
army of stockholders that is thus created. 
One illustrates well the most important bene- 
fit from the standpoint of the companies: 

This happened in a Wisconsin city where 
the local electric light and power company is 
under the management of H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, who have been pioneers in the 
“customer ownership”’ field. A state legis- 
lator returned home after a long absence at 
the state capital and when calling on his next- 
door neighbor one night, remarked “ Bill, in 
the next session, | think we ought to take a 
fall out of the local electric company.” 

“To you mean our electric company?” 

“Our electric company! What do you 
meanr I mean the electric light and power 
company here in the city. I think it’s time 
we went after them again in the legislature.”’ 

Then his neighbor explained to him. “Since 
you have been away, Jim, things have been 
happening around here. If you go down this 
block you will find that nearly every one of 
your neighbors is now a stockholder in that 
company. I would advise you to go slow 
with your attacks on it in the legislature. ”’ 

Mr. A. C. Bedford, chairman of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey once 
wrote for this magazine the following para- 
graph: 

“One may expect an interesting situation to 
develop one day by reason of the policy of 
many companies which encourage their em- 
ployees to invest their savings in the securi- 
ties of the company. Inthe course of years it 
might conceivably follow that a considerable 
percentage of a company’s securities might 
be held by its employees, or by the estates of 
those who had previously been in its employ; 
and we would then have a condition which 
would strongly appeal to students of indus- 
trial democracy. It would not appeal to the 
extreme socialists, of course, because it would 
continue to be the thrifty and industrious 
and intelligent who would be multiplying 
wealth.” 

The advantages of these two things—cus- 
tomer ownership and employee ownership— 
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can best be visualized by considering the pre- 
sent state of our railroads where neither of 
them has been practised. How much better 
off the railroads would be to-day if these ideas 
had been fostered in some way by their 
managements! How much better off they might 
be in the future if these ideas are now adopted 
by railroad boards of directors. 


Tuberculosis Losing Ground 


UBERCULOSIS is no longer the fore- 

most cause of death in New York State. 

Fifteen years of organized battle against 
the white plague has driven it from first place 
to fifth in the causes of death. A simple table 
reveals the dramatic victory of science and 
human will over mankind’s long most dreaded 
foe—the figures are for deaths in New York 
State outside of New York City. 

At the time of writing, the complete figures 
for 1922 have not been compiled, and con- 
sequently those for 1921 are used, but the 
Tuberculosis Committee of New York City 
announces that 1922 shows a moderate im- 
provement over 1921, thus proving that the 
figures quoted give the proper information on 
which to base a conclusion as to the progress 
of the work. 


DEATHS FROM IN 1907 
1. Tuberculosis. 6,330 
2. Pneumonia 6,298 
3. Heart diseases 6,180 
4. Kidney diseases. oop a 4,890 
5. Hemorrhage of the Brain . 4,529 
6. Cancer 3,193 

DEATHS FROM IN 1921 
1. Heart diseases Mtn 10,600 
2. Hemorrhage of the Brain . 6,198 
3. Cancer ar 5.407 
4. Kidney Diseases 5,333 
5. Tuberculosis. 4,801 
6. Pneumonia 4,126 


This decrease in deaths from tuberculosis 
was recorded in the face of an increase in popu- 
lation of 16 per cent. between 1907 and 1921. 
The great improvement is the direct result 
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of an unremitting campaign to educate the 
public in the means of detecting, preventing, 
and caring for victims of the disease. Few 
more heartening evidences are available of the 
power of man to defend himself from the rav- 
ages of his unseen enemies when he sets his 
mind and his will to the task. Even the almost 
complete eradication of yellow fever is less 
dramatic, for yellow fever is more controllable 
by sanitary police measures, whereas the con- 
trol of tuberculosis demands an_ intelligent 
public opinion and the loyal co6peration of the 
citizens, and especially of the patients, who are 
usually ill a long time and who must exercise 
great self-control to prevent their infecting 
others. 

The rise of heart diseases to first place opens 
a new field of public education. Most of these 
diseases are preventable. They usually arise 
from other ailments neglected, or from lack of 
proper care in convalescence from other dis- 
eases, or from injurious habits of living. In- 
creased knowledge by the individual, accom- 
panied by the will to observe a proper regimen 
of life, would prevent or postpone most of them. 
The same is true of the diseases of the brain 
and the kidneys. Even cancer, though much 
remains for science to learn about it, is often 
needlessly fatal, where an early diagnosis and 
operation would have saved the patient’s life. 
Wise men and women will co6perate with the 
insurance companies and civic organizations 
that are trying to do in these fields what has 
been so brilliantly done in the field of tubercu- 
losis. 


Letters of Viscount Bryce 


T HAS come to the attention of the 
Wor_p’s Work that a biography of Vis- 
count Bryce is about to be written, and 

that Viscountess Bryce would be grateful if 
friends of the former Ambassador would have 
the kindness to forward to her, in care of 
The Macmillan Company, 64 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, any letters from the Vis- 
count which they may have preserved. As 
soon as these letters are copied they will be 
carefully returned. 





BORROWING MONEY TO BUY BONDS 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor LD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


HIS magazine recently received 

from the wife of a doctor in the 

West a letter which presented such 

an interesting angle of investing 

that it is here printed in full, with- 
out, of course, disclosing the identity of the 
writer: 


Dear Sir:— 

May | take advantage of your department to 
obtain a bit of advice? 

Some time ago—about three years—we borrowed 
$10,000 and invested in reliable bonds. 
are all paid for now, and we are considering an- 
other venture. I have been told that this is a good 
time to buy foreign bonds. So after talking with 
a friend who is a bond salesman, the following list 
was compiled: 

1. French Cities 6s due 1934 non-callable. 

2. Netherland 6s due 1972 callable 1932. 

3. Dutch East Indies 6s due 1947 callable after 
1932. 

4. Republic of Chili 7s callable at 110. 

5. Also the Standard Gas 6s due: 1935 callable 
at 103. 

Now, what would be your advice concerning 
these bonds, and would you consider it a good 
business move to borrow, say $10,000 or $15,000, 
and invest in these bonds? 

My husband is a very busy doctor and has no 
time to attend to these things, and it devolves 
upon me, and for that reason I am seeking advice 
and help where | think I am going to find reliable 
and unbiased opinions. 


More doctors should have such wives! 

Some years ago Mr. James B. Forgan, the 
veteran head of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, in response to the question, “What 
should a young man do with the first $1,000 
he saves?”’ wrote to this magazine that if 
the young man was not in business for himself 
and did not need the money to increase his 
working capital, but was in a salaried position 
earning more than sufficient tosupport himself, 
and free to use his surplus income as a basis on 
which to build up his own fortunes, he should: 


1. Invest his $1,000 in a first-class bond or 
similar security. 


These, 


2. At the beginning of the year make a careful 
estimate of what he will require for his persona! 
expenses and thus ascertain how much of his 
salary he will be able to save during the year. 

3. Borrow the amount he thus estimates he can 
save during the year, using the $1,000 security h 
already owns as collateral, and invest the amount 
thus borrowed in another bond or security. 

4. Arrange to repay the amount borrowed 
in equal monthly instalments during the year, 
having these instalments come due on pay-day, 
and make the payment on them the first dis- 
bursements of his monthly salary. 


This proposal called forth mild protests 
from two leading investment bankers. Mr. 
John Harsen Rhoades expressed the opinion 
that if the young man had not already put 
aside a reserve fund, he should continue to 
do that which he did in gathering this tidy 
sum together (the first $1,000)—he should 
save it, and not assume the risks of invest- 
ment until he has laid aside in a savings bank 
at least $3,000. He agreed, however, that 
much depended upon the individual and the 
banker into whose hands he falls. 

Mr. William R. Compton, of St. Louis, 
did not see the need of building up as large 
a savings account before making the first 
investment. He said, ““When a young man 
can spare $500 and have some left, he might 
buy a bond, and he had better buy one of the 
highest character so as to train his mind to 
conservative investment.” But, Mr. Comp- 
ton added, “I don’t advise him to pledge his 
first investment in order to buy another. He 
had better buy $100 bonds and trade them 
later for larger denominations if he is short 
of storage space.” 

These investment bankers seemed to have 
missed one of the main points and advantages 
of Mr. Forgan’s proposal. He had summed 
it up in the concluding paragraph of his letter: 


This method assures the enforced accumulation 
of the savings and necessitates the adjustment of 
his personal expenses to the amount he has left 
after his savings have been provided for. By 
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carrying out this programme, at the end of the 
year he will own the bond or security fully paid 
for and will be in a position to enter into another 
similar transaction for the following year, per- 
chance on an increased scale in proportion to his 
increased salary. 


Not many people have the same steadfast- 
ness of purpose in this matter of saving that 
Mr. Compton has.’ He started his first bank 
account with $3.20 at the age of nine and has 
consistently saved ever since. Few people can 
say with him, “I would be just as unhappy 
in not saving money every month as | would 
be in losing my chance for three meals a day. 
In fact, | should eat only two meals a day if it 
came to that deprivation to save money.” 
The average person needs some fixed obliga- 
tion to meet to stimulate his saving habits. 
This is specially true of young men, for whom 
Mr. Forgan was writing. 

All this is brought up because of its bearing 
on the case of the Western doctor and his 
capable wife. The present reader has prob- 
ably forgotten this discussion if he read it at 
the time it first appeared in these pages; if 
he has not it will certainly do him no harm 
to read it again. And the introduction of a 
woman into the case may also set some women 
readers (of which this department boasts 
many) thinking on the subject, with results 
similar to those in the doctor’s family. 

Since the war, with its “Borrow to Buy” 
Liberty Loan campaigns, and the universal 
sale of those bonds on the instalment plan, 
there has been a more favorable attitude 
toward this matter of borrowing to buy good 
securities. And why should there not be? 
People frequently borrow to buy homes. 
There are nearly six million members of local 
building and loan associations in this country 
and many of them have borrowed money from 
those associations to buy homes. They 
are paying back the money in monthly 
instalments out of their salaries. A home, 
of course, is different from a security, but 
is it so much different from a good secur- 
ity? 
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There seems to lie the crux of this whole 
matter. If the security is good, it is a legiti- 
mate operation to borrow money to buy it, 
provided one does not thereby overextend 
himself and assume obligations that he cannot 
reasonably expect to meet. 

The reply to the doctor and his wife was 
that the Investment Editor thought her plan 
of borrowing $10,000 to buy the foreign 
government bonds she had named would be 
a sound although a semi-speculative opera- 
tion; that Standard Gas & Electric 6s could 
also be included in the list. It was pointed 
out that this made a well diversified foreign 
government investment, that she had chosen 
from among the best of the foreign issues 
outside of those of Great Britain. 

It was suggested, however, that it might be 
well to confine the borrowing to $10,000, or 
the amount of their present holdings, as bond 
prices are now much higher than they were 
three years ago and the safety of the opera- 
tion is not as clearly apparent as it was then. 

In conclusion the Investment Editor wrote 
to the doctor,“ We think your wife has hit 
upon a fine plan for accumulating an estate 
and a plan that might well be followed by 
many people who without such a plan are not 
likely to succeed in saving.” 

Such commendation as this might not be 
justified where bonds of a somewhat specula- 
tive character, such as these, were concerned 
if these two had not already demonstrated 
their ability to carry through such an opera- 
tion and if it was not apparent that there was 
sufficient earning power to justify the taking 
of some risk with these second savings with 
the view to making better than an average 
return on the investment. For those of a 
smaller earning capacity, and with correspond- 
ingly less possibility for saving, this operation 
of borrowing on securities already owned to 
buy others would be justified only when ap- 
plied to bonds of a higher degree of safety. 
But as a method for stimulating saving it 
seems open to little criticism. Therein lies 
its great value. 














he Jews in America 


The Characteristics and Occupations of the Eastern Jews Who Form 





Eighty Per Cent. of the Jewish Population of the United States 


If. 


HE most important facts brought 
out in the preceding articles cre 
that the Jews have by no means 
made the great economic an 
financial progress in this country 

which is commonly attributed to them, and 

that the largest measure of success they have 
achieved is the work of the minority elements 
in the Jewish population—the Spanish, or 

Sephardic Jews, who have been a part of the 

American population for nearly three hundred 

years and the German Jews, who came in 

considerable numbers from 1820 to 1880. Of 
the 3,000,000 or more Jews in the United 

States these more efficient elements comprise 

perhaps 500,000. What part have the re- 

maining 2,500,000 or more played in the 
economic development of this country? To 
what extent have they shown themselves 
especially adapted to the conditions on this 
side of the Atlantic? In other words, to 
what extent have they demonstrated that 
they are fitted for that assimilation in the 
economic, political, and social life of America 
which is the one supreme test of citizenship? 

From the standpoint both of the citizen and 
business man, no more abrupt change could 
be imagined than that which the Eastern Jew 
made when he transplanted himself from the 
old cities of Poland to the Atlantic seaboard 
of the United States. This Jew had never 
been a citizen, and had never developed the 
slightest sense of citizenship, as that word is 
understood. For thousands of years he had 
merely been the member of a tribe, governed 
by tribal laws and tribal chiefs. With the 

Jews from western Europe who had preceded 

him to America, in much smaller numbers, the 

Polish or Eastern Jew had little in common 

except a common religion. | have made this 

point before, but it cannot be made too fre- 
quently or too emphatically, for it is the 








THE “MENACE” OF THE POLISH JEW 
By BURTON J. HENDRICK 





fundamental fact in the existing Jewish prob- 
lem. The Armenian and the Englishman are 
both Christians; in fact the Armenian was a 
Christian when the Englishman was a pagan; 
but no one would be justified in regarding an 
Armenian and an Englishman as members of 
the same race and upholders of the same 
ideals of society. Perhaps the difference 
between an Eastern and a Western Jew is not 
sO great as that between an Armenian and an 
Englishman, but still this disparity does 
represent a wide gulf. And the difference— 
and this is the important point—is really one 
of race. It is necessary only to look at a 
typical Polish Jew, with his blond hair, his 
blue or green eyes, and his stubby nose, to 
see that physically he is quite a different per- 
son from the Spanish or the German Jew. 

These physical traits portray the great 
infusion of Slavic and Tartar or Mongol blood 
that flows in his veins; and this infusion is a 
matter of history. In the Middle Ages a 
famous kingdom of the Khazars extended its 
rule in Russia for a considerable area north 
of the Black Sea. The authorities are not 
agreed as to precisely what racial stock these 
people belonged or whence they came. The 
Jewish Encyclopedia describes them as of 
Turkish origin; other writers classify them 
somewhat indefinitely as “ Turanians’”’; while 
others refer to them as Tartars or Mongols. 
On one point all commentators are agreed ; his- 
torically and ethnologically they did not have 
the slightest connection with Israel. Yet the 
Khazars, according to so high an authority as 
Dr. Maurice Fishberg, “made up the nucleus 
of the future Jewry of eastern Europe.” For 
the Khazars are unique in this regard: the 
are the only non-Jewish people who are known 
to have embraced the Jewish religion. Ju- 
daism, in the main, has not been a proselyting 
faith; it has always been cherished as the 
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WHERE THE MASS OF THE EASTERN JEWS ORIGINATED 
In the Eighth Century the Khazars, who then lived to the north and east of the Black Sea, ac- 


cepted the Jewish religion. 


This people, ethnically, had nothing in common with the Jews, 


but later, when their kingdom in southern Russia broke up, they migrated in great numbers 
to Poland and, intermarrying with the Jews from Germany, became the Polish Jews of to-day 


exclusive possession of the children of Abra- 
ham; there are scattered groups of non- 
Jewish Jews, it is true—there are even a few 
Chinese Jews; but the Khazars, in a manner 
the historic details of which are not known, 
and concerning which many myths have 
gathered, adopted Judaism as their religion 
in the Eighth Century. For several succeed- 
ing centuries the Khazar Kingdom was a 
flourishing one; the vicissitudes of history, 
however, destroyed the Khazar nation and 
dispersed its people; great hordes of them 
drifted westward into Poland; the fact that 
their religion was Jewish made it inevitable 
that they should intermarry with the Jews 
who were already established there in large 
numbers, and who had probably come from 
Germany. Thus the blood of this Turkish 
or Mongol people flows extensively in the 
veins of the Eastern Jew to-day. A further 
large Slavic mixture makes the Eastern Jew 


racially alien to Jews from other parts of 
Europe. Thus the masses that comprise one 
fourth the present population of New York 
City trace their beginnings, in considerable 
degree, to certain tribes that roamed the 
steppes of Russia in the Middle Ages and 
happened to accept the religion of Judah as 
their own. 

As candidates for assimilation these Jews, 
as they land at Ellis Island, are about as 
promising as a similarly inflowing stream of 
Hindus or Syrian Druses. This may seem 
an extreme statement, but a glance at the 
Jews of eastern Europe, especially Poland, 
makes it clear that it is not. For these 
Eastern Jews have never been Europeanized. 
For ages they have lived, in Poland, in Russia, 
in Galicia, in Hungary, in Rumania, not as a 
nation or part of a nation, but essentially as 
a tribe. With them the Jewish religion has 
been the all-important consideration, far 
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more important than nationality; the right to 
practise their faith, to observe their Sabbath 
and religious holidays, to limit their diet to 
the most rigid teachings of the Talmud, has 
been valued much higher than the mere right 
to enjoy political equality. A Jew of the old 
breed in America takes pride in calling himself 
an American and resents any imputation 
that he is not; a Jew in Germany, as the Great 
War showed, is almost fanatical in his asser- 
tion of his Germanism; but a Jew in Poland 
just as vehemently resents being called a Pole. 
“T am not a Pole; | am a Jew,” he retorts. 
After a sojourn of 800 or 1,000 years in Poland 
he does not speak the Polish language; his 
dialect is a form of middle low German which 
was spoken in certain parts of Germany in 
the Middle Ages and which is still spoken in 
a few remote areas. The orthodox Jew in 


Poland not only lives, by preference, in - 


crowded ghettoes in the cities, but he dresses 
in a way—a long gabardine of black cloth 
reaching to his ankles and a skull cap trimmed 
with fur—which emphasizes his Jewish par- 
ticularism. His long beard and the ringlets 
about his ears are also part of his religion. 
He treats his womankind in a way that 
suggests his Asiatic origin. “Thank God 
| am not a dog, a Woman, or a Christian,” 
is the prayer of thanksgiving with which he 
begins his day. Just as Japanese women 
blacken their teeth and Chinese women bind 
their feet, so the orthodox Polish Jewesses, 
after marriage, shave their heads. These are 
merely the outward indications of an Oriental- 
ism that controls all phases of Jewish life. 
For centuries the orthodox Jews existed in 
Poland under an order that was tribal and 
patriarchal—never national. They were not 
subject to the laws and the civil and criminal 
administration of the country but they were 
ruled, in all departments of life, by their own 
rabbis, who administered the law as it is laid 
down in the Old Testament and the Talmud. 
They even counted time, not according to the 
Christian, but according to the Jewish 
Calendar. The British Commission sent to 
investigate the condition of the Jews in 
Poland were astonished to find, in interro- 
gating witnesses, tha: few knew the day of 
the week, the month, or the year; the reason 
is that they all reckoned time according 
to the orthodox Jewish calendar. That this 
exclusiveness is not necessarily enforced 


upon an unwilling people is evident from the 
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fact that the Jews of Poland demanded of the 
Versailles Peace Conference—and_success- 
fully—the right to be regarded as a “min- 
ority”’ people in a resurrected Poland. This 
means that the Jews intend to maintain them- 
selves in Poland as a separate people, with 
the right to a certain number of seats in every 
municipal council and the national parlia- 
ment, with important powers of legislation 
and taxation, with their own law courts, the 
privilege of using their own language, and 
other important advantages which they are 
to enjoy not as Poles but as Jews. 

Thus the organization of the Eastern Jews 
in Europe, in its political and social aspects, 
is primitive, tribal, Oriental; and their econo- 
mic status represented just about the same 
stage of progress. Though the population 
did contain a considerable number of handi- 
craftsmen, especially in the tailoring trades, 
for the most part the Polish Jews were middle- 
men—hucksters, hawkers, peddlers, small 
tradesmen, petty bankers, and the like. The 
Polish masses were agriculturists, and the 
Jews, who were for the most part city dwellers, 
acted as middlemen in the distribution of their 
products. They would travel into the sur- 
rounding country, chaffer with the peasants 
for their vegetables, and sell them in the city. 
Poland of course was not an industrial state; 
factories were few; there was thus no oppor- 
tunity, had the Jew really had the inclination, 
for training in industrial life. They were 
the small shopkeepers in the town; they 
hawked their wares up and down the streets; 
such occupations, however, could not furnish 
support for the entire Jewish population, the 
result being that the great masses lived under 
conditions of appalling poverty and _ social 
degradation. That they were uncleanly in 
their habits was perhaps the inevitable conse- 
quence of the over-crowded conditions under 
which they existed, for their poverty was so 
great that a great population struggled from 
hand to mouth, never knowing whence their 
daily bread was to come. 

Such was the exotic mass that the steam- 
ships began dumping on the Atlantic seaboard 
forty years ago, and which has been attempt- 
ing since to adjust itself to the economic 
conditions of the United States. That their 
preparation for this experience had been most 
meagre has already been made plain. The im- 
migrating races which had preceded the East- 
ern Jew had found abundant opportunities in a 
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land whose foremost note was the pioneering 
spirit. Take the original settlers, for ex- 
ample—those colonists from the British Isles 
who, at the time of the Revolution, formed 
80 per cent. of its population, and whose 
descendants form not far from 60 per cent. 
of its population to-day. We first see these 
hardy frontiersmen in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury making accessible to civilization the 
Atlantic seaboard; in the early Nineteenth 
Century they poured across the Alleghany 
Mountains into the Ohio Valley, here also 
building up a great agricultural country 
and founding cities and great industries; 
after the Civil War the same elements crossed 
the Mississippi and the Missouri, creating 
flourishing commonwealths as far as the 
Pacific Coast. This was a real immigration— 
this the real business of a new people in a new 
jand. In the wake of this original population 
came the other great races of northwestern 
Europe. The Germans did their. part, and 
it was a splendid one, in opening the farm 
lands of the Mississippi Valley—this also 
was nation building in the true sense; the 
Irish also, though rather too much inclined 
to form colonies in cities, distributed them- 
selves generally and became a great contrib- 
uting element in American industry and agri- 
culture; the Scandinavians, almost exclusively 
farmers, were the most important forces in 
making the Northwest one of the most stately 
agricultural regions in the world. The Slavs 
occupied themselves largely in the mines, the 
packing houses, the industrial centres, and 
therefore, inferior though they were in the 
graces of civilization, they became creators 
of wealth on a huge scale. 

But the Eastern Jews presented an entirely 
different aspect. A preliminary view, as they 
left the immigration station, prepared to 
mingle with the other races toiling to upbuild 
the republic, was rather disconcerting. Their 
half starved appearance, their furtive move- 
ments, their hollow chests, their undeveloped 
bodies were the outward physical signs of the 
centuries of city dwelling that had been their 
portion. However, these traits were super- 
ficial: a short course in the use of the bathtub 
and the tooth brush might easily have 
remedied these defects of early training; 
unfortunately there were more deeply lying 
phenomena which presented obstacles to 
Americanization in any real sense—incorpo- 
ration, that is, into all phases of American 
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life. Probably the greatest of these were the 
religion and the mentality of the Eastern Jew. 
The orthodox faith itself offered an almost 
complete impediment to his industrialization. 
The German, the Irishman, and the Italian 
readily found employment in factories and 
on public works. The Jew could not do so 
and remain steadfast to his orthodoxy. His 
Sabbath is Saturday; but American industry 
recognizes Sunday as the day of rest; munici- 
palities or railroads could not employ Jews 
as laborers, as they did the Irish, the Italians 
and other races, because the orthodox Hebrew 
would have felt compelled to drop his imple- 
ments on the Seventh day. Again, the Jew 
is perhaps the most prayerful person in the 
world; he accompanies practically every act 
with a fixed ritual; almost every hour of the 
day has its religious observances. He can 
therefore engage in no occupation that does 
not give the opportunity for these almost con- 
tinuous communings with the Almighty; even 
though he had had an inclination for manual 
labor of the usual kind, he could not have 
engaged in it and remained an orthodox Jew. 

These facts set him as completely apart 
from the other immigrating peoples as did 
his dietary laws. So long as they con- 
trolled his daily routine he could never be- 
come a working unit in the American in- 
dustrial machine. Inevitably, therefore, 
these masses began to seek their livelihood 
in the ways to which they had been ac- 
customed for centuries in their Polish home- 
land. City dwellers for unnumbered centuries 
in Europe, they clung tenaciously to the great 
cities of the Atlantic seaboard. Three thou- 
sand miles of open continent beckoned to 
them—fertile lands in which, like Abraham 
and Jacob of old, they could have practised 
sheep herding and all the arts of husbandry; 
but apparently only the already teeming 
cities had any attractions. For ages in 
Poland they had been slum dwellers, living 
in horrible, ill-smelling ghettoes; similarly 
they became slum dwellers in New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
Atlantic cities. This herding in the great 
centres of population was something un- 
precedented. The Irish and the Germans, 
and later the Italians did, indeed, form urban 
colonies to a certain extent—the large city 
population of “native Americans” was a de- 
velopment of the same kind; but no other 
immigrating race had become exclusively 
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city awellers, as did these Eastern Jews. 
But there was one manifestation more 
astonishing still. Not only did they flock 
almost as one man to the city slums; by far 
the greater proportion of them gravitated 
to one city. At present the Jewish popu- 
lation of the United States is something more 
than 3,000,000; of these at least one _ half 
live in New York 
City. According to 
the Jewish Commu- 
nal Register, all meat 
which is slaughtered 
near New. York, and 
for its consumption, 
is killed by Shohetim 
—— official Jewish 
slaughterers commis- 
sioned by rabbis; gen- 
tiles are therefore 
constantly eating 
Kosher meat with a 
sweet unconscious- 
ness of its Levitical 
cleanliness. On Jew- 
ish holidays at least 
40 per cent. of the 
New York — school 
children are absent; 
certain schools are 
totally deserted; and 
the citydepartments, 
in which Eastern 
Jews are extensively 
employed, are all but 
depopulated. The 
fact that half the 
Jews in the United States are living in New 
York City—where one man in every four is a 
Jew—is an arresting one; it is the most as- 
tounding development of Jewish immigration. 
Whereas the Jewish population of New York 
amounts to nearly 30 per cent. of the whole, 
the Jewish population of Philadelphia is only 
10 per cent. of the whole; of Chicago 10 per 
cent.; of Cleveland 12 per cent.; of Detroit 10 
per cent.; of St. Louis and Baltimore 8 per 
cent. Why do the Eastern Jews flock in such 
mighty numbers exclusively to New York? 
Why do other great centres of urban America 
apparently have less attraction for them? 
It is the most portentous fact presented 
by the whole phenomenon of immigration. 
Their co-religionists, the Spanish and German 
Jews, showed no such persistence for the 
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greatest American city; at the time of the 
Civil War, these Jews were found in every 
city, every village, every plantation, every 
mining camp; there never was a time when 
at least half of them fixed their habitations in 
one urban community. 

Just as in Poland these people had been 
city dwellers so here likewise they attempted 
to reproduce the eco- 
nomic life to which 
they had been accus- 
tomed for centuries. 
The push cart, which 
had hithertonot been 
a familiar sight in 
New York, now be- 
gan to clog certain 
public thoroughfares. 
Buying and selling 
on a small scale con- 
tinued’ to be the oc- 
cupation in New 
York, as in Warsaw 
and Lodz, of an in- 
finitely greater num- 
ber than could pos- 
sibly earn a living 
this way. Jewish 
street hawkers filled 
the crowded _ thor- 
oughfares, and Jew- 
ish_ retail shops, in 
infinite number, 
sprang up in all parts 
of the city. Jewish 
signs, printed in He- 
brew characters, be- 
gan to appear, not only in the crowded 
East side, but in other parts of New York. 
Jewish newspapers, likewise printed in He- 
brew characters, were ultimately found .on 
most New York news-stands. Advertise- 
ments, printed in the strange characters of 
the Talmud, found their way into the subway 
stations and cars. All this represented 
merely an attempt to reproduce in New York 
City the life which the Jews had led in 
eastern Europe. 

Of this tendency a few concrete illustrations 
will suffice: For centuries the Polish Jews had 
been active in the liquor trade, and now 
again in this country their energies found an 
outlet in the same direction. Nothing better 
shows how the Jewish business instinct 
differs from that of the Anglo-Saxon. The 
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Eastern Jew is the most adroit shoe-string 
capitalist in the world. He can start business 
on almost anything; a few dollars, the labor of 
himself and his family—with these as a 
foundation he frequently works himself up to 
at least a moderate prosperity. Above all, 
as already said, he is an individualist; he 
must work for himself, not for others; he 
must exclusively reap the reward of his own 
talents and industry; the complexities of 
modern business organization are entirely 
beyond his grasp. Necessarily also he is a 
middleman. The scope of his participation 
in a minor way in certain trades—the whisky 
and wine trade, the tobacco trade—vividly 
brings out these facts. Though he has always 
been active in the liquor business, he has had 
nothing to do with beer. Why? Because 
the brewing of beer was a great organized 
industry; it required a large capital, a big 
plant, an organization based on modern 
lines, with capital stock, directors, and 
executive staffs. Again the beer business 
gave practically no opportunity for the mid- 
dleman. Inthe main the breweries were their 
own middlemen; they themselves owned the 
saloons and the saloon keeper was little more 
than an employé or manager. In_ this 
branch of the business there was therefore no 
chance for the Eastern Jew. But the Jews 
had been wine merchants in Europe since the 
time of Charlemagne; and they now proceeded 
to follow their trade in this country in a way 
that differed little from the methods in the 
day of that great monarch. They became 
omnipresent in the vineyards of California; 
of course they never raised the grapes them- 
selves; they went from place to place, buying 
up the “must’—the unfermented juice 
freshly pressed from the grape; and this in 
turn they passed on to the vintners. The job 
was an intensely individual one and the 
Jewish cleverness at bargaining made this 
particular operation in the wine business a 
Jewish monopoly. 

Meanwhile in the great cities, especially 
New York, the Jews were working into the 
whisky business according to methods of their 
own. This occupation, as they engaged in it, 
required practically no capital; moreover, 
the trade was extremely profitable. Only 
exceptionally did the Jew become a distiller; 
as usual, he was the middleman. In Russia 
and Poland he had circulated among the 
peasants, selling his vodka; and now again in 
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New York the retailing of whisky was done, 
on an extensive scale, as a peddling occu- 
pation. The Jewish whisky-merchant started 
business in the smallest possible way. He 
would buy a few quarts from the distiller and 
take it to his tenement home. Every evening, 
assisted by his family, he would submit it to 
the process known as “blending’’; he would 
pour in a little prune juice or caramel to give 
the necessary color, put it up in bottles, and 
he was ready for the day’s business. The next 
morning he would load his little stock upon 
his pushcart, and make the round of his 
customers—at first usually personal friends 
or relatives. After scraping together a few 
hundred dollars in this painful fashion the 
Jewish whisky dealer would achieve his ulti- 
mate ambition; he would rent a “store” 
and make his bid—usually a successful one— 
for “family trade.” Almost never did he 
start a saloon, though, as his career pro- 
gressed, he commonly did a large business 
supplying saloons, clubs, hotels, and restau- 
rants. Hundreds of Eastern Jews, starting in 
this humble fashion, rose to be rich whole- 
salers of whisky; a few, though not many, 
became distillers. In the days of state pro- 
hibition—the ten or fifteen years preceding 
the Eighteenth Amendment—these Jews did 
an immensely profitable “mail order’ busi- 
ness—the business, that is, of shipping this 
indispensable beverage from alcoholic into 
non-alcoholic states. At present they furnish 
more than their just proportion of “ boot- 
leggers.”’ 

In the tobacco business the Eastern Jews 
have manifested precisely the same traits. 
Again they merely duplicate the kind of 
merchandizing which for centuries they have 
followed in Europe. Just as, in a limited 
sense, they became manufacturers of alcohol— 
confining their operations almost exclusively 
to “blending’’—so, in a similarly restricted 
sense, have they become manufacturers and 
dealers in tobacco. The lines of the business 
that demanded large capital, organization, and 
manufacturing on a big scale they ignored; 
but we find the Jews filtering into those 
branches where the opportunities for small 
beginnings and individual operations are 
more favorable. In the formation of the 
American Tobacco Company, for example, 
the Jews had practically no share. This 


great corporation is entirely “American.”’ 
But the middlemen with whom it has had 
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constantly to deal are, for the most part, 
Jews. Just as the Jewish wine merchants 
traversed the vineyards of California buying 
up the “must” so does the Jewish tobacco 
expert cover the tobacco farms of the South, 
of New England, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
buying from the farmers the leaf tobacco. 


This business is intensely speculative; prices . 


fluctuate from day 
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small-scale enterprise and in this department, 
as might be expected, the Eastern Jew is 
extremely active. This is the manufacture 
of cigars. Cigar making is still largely a 
manual industry; all that the industrious Jew 
needs are a few handfuls of leaf tobacco, a 
board, and a knife; with these he can make 
his beginnings as a manufacturer. The trick 

of rolling cigars is 





to day, almost from 
hour to hour; a thou- 
sand elements deter- 
mine them; the Jew 
has demonstrated so 
much skill at the op- 
eration that he con- 
trols practically co 
per cent. of the crop: 
In tobacco manufac- 
ture he is also active, 
as capitalist and as 
workman — always 
within the _ limita- 
tions of mentality 
and temperament al- 
ready set forth. As 
a manufacturer, for 
example, the Jew 
figures hardly at all 
in the production of 
cigarettes, plug to- 
bacco, or snuff— the 
latter archaic sub- 
stance being still 
made and used inthis 
country to a greater 
extent than is popu- 
larly supposed. Why 
is the Jew scarcely 
identified with these 
important and highly profitable branches of 
the tobacco trade? For the same reason that, 
though extensively occupied with the whisky 
business, he concerned himself little with beer. 
The manufacture of cigarettes is a highly 
organized industry; it operates great factories 
in which machinery is largely used; it requires 
a great capital; but the Jew does not take 
to organization; he is not gifted at the oper- 
ation of machinery; he eschews the industries 
that demand a great initial outlay; and so, in 
tobacco, as in all things, he is the shoe-string 
capitalist. 

But there is one branch of the tobacco 
business that still gives an opportunity for 
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acquired in a week or 
so. The first factory is 
a tenement room; the 
first employees are 
the wife and children 
of the aspiring indus- 
trialist. Inafewdays 
the combined efforts 
have heaped up a 
small stock of cigars; 
the head of thefamily 
then starts peddling 
these among his rela- 
tives or friends; in 
the old days the cor- 
ner saloon became an 
early customer; not 
infrequently the cor- 
ner grocery will ex- 
change food for the 
product. In thisway 
a few hundred dollars 
areassembled ;a room 
is rentedas a factory; 
Jewish immigrants 
are pressed into ser- 
vice; in a few years 
the one-time peddler 


Formerly a dealer in furs and now owner of a large has established a 
group of vaudeville and moving picture theatres profitable business. 
The American To- 


bacco Company manufactures a small pro- 
portion of its cigars, but probably not far 
from 75 per cent. of the product is in the 
hands of the Jews. The president of the 
American Cigar Company, the subsidiary 
corporation that handles cigars, is Mr. A. L. 
Sylvester—a Jew whose life story illustrates 
the manner in which the race rises by painful 
stages. At the age of eleven Mr. Sylvester 
began his career as a “sprig boy”’ in a Jewish 
cigar factory; it was his uninspiring job to sit 
on the floor and recover the leaves or “ sprigs” 
discarded by the assorters. He then became 


‘a buyer of leaf tobacco, an occupation that 


took him to the farms of Connecticut 

















Pennsylvania, and Ohio; and his skill asa 
purchaser ultimately made him the head of 
the largest leaf-tobacco house in the country. 
So strong was his grip on this phase of the 
business that he was taken in by the American 
Tobacco Company on its formation. Another 
better known American Jew who started his 
career in a tobacco factory and who has since 
extended his energies to other lines is Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and still a member of 
the Cigar Makers’ Union. 

But capitalism onasmall and individual scale 
could hardly support the great mobsof Eastern 
Jews that were landed at American ports be- 
tween the years 1881 and 1914. Anoverruling 
Providence seemed to have created the great 
American business of ready-made clothing 
especially with Jewish immigration in mind. 
The manufacture and the sale of wearing ap- 
parel had for ages exercised a fascination for 
the Jew. Even in the Middle Ages tailoring 
was one of his favorite occupations; a com- 
‘mon sight in the cities of Poland was the 
hundreds of Jews and Jewesses sitting in the 
ghetto plying their needles and their shears. 
Many of the Polish Jews who found their 
way to this country in the period under review 
had already spent a life-time working in the 
clothing trades. For reasons already set 
forth the Jews could not possibly labor in 
American industrial establishments, even had 
they had the inclination—which is not likely; 
but these racial peculiarities formed no 
impediment to their absorption by the sweat- 
shop. The manufacture of clothing in those 
early days was largely a household or tene- 
ment industry. The several members of the 
family could work according to their own 
routine and largely make their own hours; 
there was thus plenty of opportunity for the 
prayers, ablutions, and other devotional 
observances which are indispensable in the 
daily life of the orthodox Hebrew. They 
could keep their own Sabbath and religious 
holidays and work on Sunday. But the 
concentration of the Eastern Jew upon the 
clothing trades has a much deeper explanation 
than this. Once more it is the familiar story 
of Jewish individualism and Jewish talent 
for small-scale capitalism. It is one of the 
few remaining American industries in which 
a man can start manufacturing on a small 
scale and gradually build up a large business, 
and it is one of the few that is not yet com- 
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bined in large corporations or trusts. The 
prevailing form of organization is still the 
individual or the partnership. Whereas most 
other great manufactured products are con- 
solidated in great companies, there are still 
several thousand independent clothing fac- 
tories in greater New York. The industry 
is still competitive in all its many branches; 
and the transition from workman to sub- 
contractor, from sub-contractor to contrac- 
tor, and from contractor to wholesaler, is 
still a comparatively easy one. Every cap- 
maker, sponger, sewing-machine operator, 
cutter and baster of to-day is the proprietor 
of to-morrow; and success means his own 
financial profit—there’ are no stockholders 
among whom the earnings must be divided: 
the competition, which is feverish in its 
intensity, is competition between thousands 
of units; for there is no Standard Oil Company 
or United States Steel Corporation dominat- 
ing the garment business. 

The story of Jewish monopoly in the 
clothing trades is not a pleasant one; it is 
a story of exploitation, commonly of an 
exceedingly cruel kind, and exploitation of 
Jews by Jews. Readers of Kingsley’s “Alton 
Locke,” to say nothing of Hood’s “‘Song of the 
Shirt,” do not need to be told that the 
sweating system in the tailoring trades did 
not originate with the Russian Jews. But 
never has it reached such an intensity or been 
carried on on so extensive a scale as under 
this branch of Israel in the great cities of the 
United States, especially in New York. The 
manufacture of ready-made clothing began 
about 1850, long before the coming of the 
Eastern Jew; the earliest workers were the 
Irish; to them succeeded the Scandinavian, 
then the German, then the German Jew. 
But the occupation in those days was a vastly 
different one from the trade as it has de- 
veloped in more recent times. These earlier 
workers were journeyman tailors; they had 
mastered all the details of their trade, at which 
they had spent the usual period of apprentice- 
ship. But the masses of Jews who entered 
the trades after 1881 were not tailors in any 
real sense. The work was now minutely 
subdivided and two or three weeks’ instruc- 
tion was usually sufficient to teach a newly 
arrived immigrant one of the many operations 
necessary to the completion of a garment. It 
was the introduction of this division of 
labor—the substitution of the unskilled worker 
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for the old-fashioned tailor—that enabled 
the Russian Jew to obtain the absolute domi- 
nance of the business in all its departments. 
The secret of their prosperity was the intro- 
duction of the contract system. Formerly 
the manufacturers had really made the 
product in all its details; now the so-called 
manufacturers became merely capitalists who 
farmed out the pro- 
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pended entirely for funds upon the manu- 
facturer for whom he worked; the latter would 
call each Monday, receive the garments and 
pay cash, and with this the contractor would 
pay his wages; in case of a sudden shortage of 
money, the neighborhood pawnbroker usually 
acted as his banker. The workroom, in 
these early days of the industry, before the 

state laws forced the 





duction of their stock 
toa multitudeof con- 
tractors. One would 
do the cutting, one 
make the coat, an- 
other the vest, an- 
other the “pants” 
and soon. The man- 
ufacturer would leave 
these separate gar- 
ments, or fraction of 
garments, with par- 
ticular contractors 
and collect them ata 
specified date. He 
put together his suits 
and coats, and the 
endless articles that 
constitute male and 
female wearing ap- 
parel, much as Mr. 
Ford manufactures 
his automobiles; his 
business was prima- 
rily to “assemble” 
the scattered frag- 





whole. This organi- 

zation rendered it possible to start with 
practically no capital and to advance rapidly 
to proprietorship. The workman ambitious 
of becoming a “contractor’’—and, afcer 
laboring for a year or two, thousands began 
business for themselves—could usually ac- 
quire the needed machinery on credit, paying 
for it by instalments out of the proceeds of his 
contracts. 

He then recruited his force from the 
recently arrived:-immigrant ship; he would 
corral certain of his relatives or friends; he 
would stop pushcart peddlers in the streets, 
portraying the supreme opportunities of a 
career with a sewing machine or a pressing 
iron. Ten or a dozen operatives, scraped 
together in this fashion, would congregate in 
his tenement house; the contractor de- 
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sweatshops out of the 
tenements, was a 
pretty distressing 
place. The “task”’ 
system added to its 
discomforts. This 
was the plan of set- 
ting a fixed amount 
of work as the day’s 
“task,” and of rig- 
idly holding the op- 
eratives to their 
‘“‘quota.’’ At the 
head of the “team,” 
as the group of work- 
ers was known, sat 
the contractor him- 
self and he usually 
acted as the pace- 
maker. He did per- 
haps the “machine 
work’’; finishing his 
operation, he would 
pass the garment toa 
neighbor, who did 
the needle work; the 
latter in turn would 
pass it toa “ baster’’; 
the baster would pass it to a “finisher’’; the 
next in line would be the buttonhole-maker; 
then came the “feller,” then the “presser.”’ 
Five or six garments a day, produced under 
this hectic system, at first constituted the 
“task’’; as competition increased, the number 
grew to ten, fifteen, or twenty. Ten or a 
dozen bent and wretched figures, huddled in 
a small unventilated room, the atmosphere 
fetid with the odors of cooking and heated 
with the fire of the pressing irons, every man 
feverishly struggling to finish one garment 
before another was passed down—hardly an) 
thing more horrible than such a physical and 
nervous strain could be imagined. These 
unfortunates would work ten, twelve, sixteen. 
sometimes eighteen hours a day; the ambi- 
tion that made the work endurable was the 
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expectation of early graduation from the 
bench into the ranks of contractors. Condi- 
tions, of course, have vastly improved since 
those early days; the work is now done for the 
most part in factories; but the essentials of 
the organization, the contract system, are still 
maintained. 

When the Eastern Jews first started in, the 
German Jews controlled this industry; the 
latter, however, could not survive this new 
kind of competition; their co-religionists 
from the east of Europe rapidly drove them 
out of business—many of them into bank- 
ruptcy. The case of Meyer Jonasson, a 
German Jew who, before the Eastern Jews 
became powerful, was the greatest manufac- 
turer of women’s cloaks, fairly pictures the 
displacement that now took place. The 
intense competition that came from his own 
co-religionists rapidly destroyed Mr. Jonas- 
son’s great business and drove to him in- 
solvency and to suicide. All personal ex- 
periences were not so tragic as this one; yet 
what took place in the case of Meyer Jonasson 
is the story of the whole trade—the German 
Jews were driven out by their Russian breth- 
ren. Thus the economic history of the East- 
ern Jew in this country is largely a history 
of the clothing trades. 
have found employment and thousands of 
individuals have found fortune. In other 
ways it has served as a basis of prosperity for 
it has furnished the Jewish community with 
the liquid capital that has made possible its 
operations in other lines. Just as the so- 
called Standard Oil group has used the 
money made in oil for the purchase of rail- 
roads, steel mills, and other enterprises, so 
have the Eastern Jews used the cash heaped 
up in the cloak and suit trade for operations 
in other lines. Their activities in the moving 
picture business—for it is a business of the 
crassest sort—especially illustrates this ten- 
dency. That the Russian Jews dominate the 
“movies”” just as everwhelmingly as they 
dominate the clothing trades is the fact, and 
the still more interesting fact is that there is 
the closest connection between the two oc- 
cupations. The entertainment of the Ameri- 


can masses is provided almost exclusively by 
men who a few years ago were occupied in 
clothing them. William Fox was a sponger 
in a garment factory; Marcus Loew was a 
dealer in furs; Adolph Zukor was also a fur 
merchant; and Carl Laemmle started his 
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career in the clothing business. Writers who 
are called to Hollywood are somewhat dis- 
couraged to find that the men with whom 
they must discuss their scenarios and whose 
critical judgment they must appease are al- 
most exclusively ex-buttonhole-makers, bas- 
ters, and pressers, whose knowledge of the 
English language is very limited and whose 
artistic taste has not progressed greatly 
beyond the intellectual standards of Laura 
Jean Libbey. There is much discussion to- 
dav as to what is the matter with moving 
pictures; but what is the matter is very ap- 
parent ;the trouble lies in the fact that they are 
merely one department of the cloak and suit 
industry. 

The other activity in which the Russian 
Jew has extensively specialized is real estate. 
Here is a kind of business that appeals es- 
pecially to his racial pride. As a _ recent 
European he places a social stress on the 
ownership of land to which the American 
gives little consideration; he comes from a 
part of the world where the possession of the 
soil has immemorially been the privilege of 
the aristocracy. More than this, the laws of 
Russia have always excluded Jews from own- 
ing land; the right of doing so in the United 
States therefore is perhaps the greatest boon 
conferred by their new citizenship. Real 
estate also calls into play those traits which 
have already been described as the most 
outstanding ones of the Eastern Jew: his in- 
dividualism, his passion for the personal 
possession of the thing that he can call his 
own, his genius for operating on a very small 
capital, his penchant for bargaining, for buy- 
ing and selling, for speculation. He worms 
his way into the ownership of the soil in 
precisely the same way that he starts in the 
clothing business, in cigar making, in the 
liquor trade. He scrapes together a few 
hundred dollars at his sewing machine or 
pressing board; with this he purchases an 
equity in a tenement house, giving first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth mortgages for 
the remainder. He then moves his family 
into the least desirable apartment; he himself 
becomes the janitor; his wife does not disdain 
the job of scrubwoman; his sons not infre- 
quently do service as painters, paper hangers, 
and general repairmen. In this way the 
expenses are reduced to a minimum; his 
“overhead”’ is very light; everything is kept 
within the family, which labors eighteen 
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hours a day with one consuming determina- 
tion—to get together money enough to pay 
off the series of mortgages as they fall due. 
The family can subsist on the modicum of 
food and can wear the cheapest clothes; it 
spends no money on amusement or general 
frivolity; it has but one purpose in view—to 
meet those payments! No “agent” or “man- 
ager” is employed; 
every week the pro- 
prietor visits his ten- 
ants, collecting his 
rent, almost all of 
which promptly goes 
into the bank. He 
has thus purchased a 
$30,000 or $40,000 
tenement with a 
“shoe string” of a 
few hundred dollars; 
yet he invariably col- 
lects enough from his 
tenants to make his 
payments. One 
house paid for, he 
buys another and re- 
peats the operation; 
he begins speculat- 
ing, buying one day 
and selling another, 
perhaps skimming a 
profit of a few hun- 
dreds; he is also an 
insatiable gambler in 
vacant property. 

So skilful are these 
newly arrived Jews in 
this game that prac- 
tically all their racial 
competitors long since retired from the field. 
In New York City the greater part of the soil, 
at least in the tenement sections, is now 
held by Russian Jews. A list of the owners 
of New York reads like an immigrant mani- 
fest at Ellis Island; if you glance over the real 
estate transfers in the morning paper, it is sel- 
dom that any excepta Jewish namestrikes your 
eye. Such well established property-owning 
families even as the Astors are retiring from 

this field; for years they have been selling 
their lower grade land to Russian Jews. In 
the better apartment sections the Jews are 
also extensive owners; yet that same dis- 
parity which the Jews show in other directions, 
commercial, scientific, and artistic, appears 
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Who started his career in the clothing business and then 
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also in this. Able as they are in many ways 
they seldom reach the top. The greatest 
landowners of New York are still Christians. 
The Jews own little property on Broadway, 
Wall Street, Fifth Avenue, and other es- 
pecially high-grade areas. The great skyline 
that greets the incoming passenger represents 
Gentile not Jewish enterprise.‘ The Jews do 
not own the Wool- 
worth Building, the 
Metropolitan Tower, 
the . City Investing 
Building, the Equit- 
able Building or hun- 
dreds of others that 
could be mentioned. 
New York, in_ its 
finest architectural 
aspects, is still the 
preserve of the native 
stock and every day 
becomes more so. 

Of course the one 
business that most 
people have in mind 
when they think of 
Jewish activities is 
the theatre. The 
word “business”’ is 
used with complete 
accuracy. Several 
years ago Mr. Marc 
Klaw, in a_ public 
apology for the “ the- 
atrical trust’’ of 
which he was so im- 
portant a part, boldly 
took the stand that 
the theatre was not 
art—it was purely a commercial enterprise. 
The Jews, discussing this phase of their activi- 
ties, commonly use the expression “ the amuse- 
ment business.” The words tell the whole 
story. Yet,in estimating their influence upon 
the stage, it is necessary to be discriminating. 
The actors and actresses, for the larger part, are 
Gentiles; the same is true of the playwrights, 
and, to a greater extent than is commonly sup- 
posed, of the “ producers’’—the managers who 
put on the plays. The artistic side of thestage, 
with certain important exceptions, is thus in 
the hands of Christians. That the American 
stage, so far as the production of the work of 
American writers is concerned, has greatly 
improved in the last quarter of a century; that 
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the technique of play production—lighting, 
scenic effects, and the like—has similarly im- 
proved, must be apparent to all except those 
who are altogether hopelessly hidebound 
worshippers of the past. That it has ac- 
quired a startling freedom in the treatment of 
certain aspects of life is also apparent. There 
is a tendency to attribute this salaciousness 
to Jewish management; yet there is a danger 
of becoming overhasty in this judgment. The 
English stage, to say nothing of the French, 
shows the same tendencies, and the Jews do 
not dominate these theatres to the extent 
that they do the American. Another discon- 
certing fact is that the authors of these plays 
are too frequently Gentiles. Recently Mr. 
Avery Hopwood has permitted to be published 
the fact that he has made nearly $1,500,000 in 
the last ten years as a playwright. Unfortu- 
nately many of the most profitable of his plays 
are of salacious character. 

Making all necessary qualifications, how- 
ever, the fact remains that the Jewish in- 
fluence on the stage, as a whole, has been 
deplorable. Probably most people would 
not regard David Belasco and the Frohmans 
as disintegrating influences; but the firm of 
Klaw and Erlanger, and the Shuberts can 
hardly be regarded as elevating forces in the 
American theatre. The Shuberts are Hun- 
garian Jews; they belong to that eastern 
branch of the race which has shown less 
sympathy with American ideals than have 
their German and Spanish predecessors. The 
chief sin that can be laid at the feet of these 
men is that they have reduced the theatre to a 
purely commercial and speculative enterprise. 
Only to a limited extent are they theatrical 
men at all; that is, they produce few plays; 
they do not train actors; primarily they are 
nothing but dealers in theatrical real estate. 
By purchase, lease, or other arrangement 
they have succeeded in gaining control over 
most of the theatres in the United States. 
Their business is that of renting these build- 
ings to the actual producers of plays. This 
power makes them practically the dictators 
of the theatrical profession; they can say what 
plays are to be produced, where they are to 
be produced, and when. The result is the 
elimination of the theatrical manager, as he 
was known in the old days. The managers 
who then gave distinction to the American 
stage were men—occasionally women—who 
trained their own companies, controlled their 
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own theatres, arranged their own “ bookings.” 
Every important American city had its own 
stock company, companies that not only 
furnished wholesome entertainment but did 
great service as schools of actors and actresses. 
In those days such actors as Edwin Booth and 
Mary Anderson could start on tour with no 
company of their own, using the stock com- 
panies in the cities they “played”’ as “sup- 
port.” But the Jewish theatrical syndicate, 
by gaining control of the theatre buildings, 
reduced theatre managers to the position of 
caretakers and janitors; they had nothing to 
say as to the companies they would engage; 
all this was arranged for them by a “booking 
office” in New York. The most unfortunate 
effect was this disappearance of these old 
schools of acting. Actors like Edwin Booth, 
Joseph Jefferson, Richard Mansfield, and 
Lawrence Barret, and actresses like Mary 
Anderson and Ada Rehan and Helena Mod- 
jeska have vanished, leaving no successors. 

There are many other aspects of Russian 
Jewish immigration. The second generation 
is largely employed in the public service—as 
clerks and stenographers in the city depart- 
ments, as lawyers, doctors, dentists, as school 
teachers, policemen, and firemen. Yet this 
survey of their activities, limited as it is, 
proves one thing. Their “assimilation” has 
taken place only to a very moderate extent. 
They have penetrated only slightly into the 
multitudinous businesses and industries that 
make up that great complex known as Amer- 
ican life. Any race fifty per cent. of whose 
people live in one city, and the remaining . 
fifty per cent. in other large American cities, 
can hardly be regarded as having become 
flesh of the flesh of the American body. Per- 
haps, in the course of a century or so, a wider 
distribution and a wider range of energies 
may be accomplished, but the task of incor- 
porating these 3,000,000 and morealready here 
will monopolize the Nation’s digestive powers 
for a long time to come. Until that result 
has been attained it would be folly to add 
still more to our responsibilities of this kind. 
The Nation has all the town dwellers that are 
good for it; one of the great tasks of the pres- 
ent is to get people from the city into the 
country. The three-per-cent. restriction on 
immigration therefore represents statesman- 
like wisdom of the highest kind, and all at- 
tempts to break this down should be vigor- 
ously resisted. 
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AN ARABIAN NIGHT'S TALE 


OF HIGH 


FINANCE 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


Testimony of a Stock-selling ‘‘Dynamiter”’ of Durell Gregory 
and Company as to Methods of “ Reloading” Stock Buyers 


HARD headed Connecticut busi- 
ness man, the owner of a depart- 
ment store, the largest in_ his 
home town, was called one day on 
the telephone by a boy that he 

knew who said he was selling stock for Durell 


Gregory & Company and wanted to make a _ 


sale. The boy confessed he did not know 
whether the stock was good, bad, or in- 
different, but he knew a hundred dollars 
wouldn’t make much difference to this man 
and he wanted him to take ten shares at ten 
dollars a share. The man said, “All right, 
Frank, I’ll take it to help you out.” 

A messenger came around to get his check 
and the next day he received acknowledg- 
ment of his purchase from Durell Gregory’s 
New York office and notification that the 
stock would be sent him as soon as it could be 
transferred into his name. 

Meanwhile, someone called him from Du- 
rell Gregory's New Haven office and urged 
him to buy more of the stock. The man said 
he did not want more and asked to talk with 
Frank. They said Frank was not in. The 
next day another man called up who said he 
was manager of the New Haven office. He 
told the department store man that he was 
going to make a fine profit on his stock, that 
it was to be listed on the exchange in the near 
future and would open several points higher 
than the price he had paid for it. This 
salesmen suggested that the man buy ninety 
shares more as it would be much easier to sell 
a hundred-share lot than ten shares, and that 
he give them an order to sell the hundred 
shares at fifteen dollars a share. ‘ The hard- 
headed business man bit. The salesman sent 
a man to collect more of his money. 

This Connecticut business man was now 
well hooked. This clever salesman played 
him until he had parted with $6,000 of his 
money and he never once saw any Durell 


Gregory men except those who came to get 
his checks. It was all done over the telephone. 

A doctor in Massachusetts, a director in a 
trust company, was also told over the tele- 
phone about this stock Durell Gregory & 
Company were selling at ten dollars a share. 
According to the salesman it was to be listed 
on the New York Curb, within thirty days, 
at around twenty dollars a share. The doctor 
bought twenty-five shares, paying $125, or 
half, down, the rest to be paid “in sixty to 
ninety days,” as the receipt read. A few 
days later a man who said he was Mr. Gre- 
gory’s secretary called the doctor from New 
York and advised him to make further pur- 
chases, as the stock was to be placed on the 
curb soon. He did so, paying $450 on ac- 
count. Then ina day or two this man called 
again and a man who said he was Mr. Gregory, 
a member of the firm, also talked with the 
doctor. He told him the stock would be listed 
in ten days and advised him to buy more 
The doctor did so and paid them another 
$125, making $750 within less than two weeks 
with as much more to come. They assured 
him he would never have to pay the balance 
as the stock would be sold at a handsome 
profit long before the balance was due. 

But when the ninety days were up the 
stock had not been sold. The excuse was 
that the market had fallen off; they said, 
however, the time had now arrived when the 
stock would shortly be listed and his stock 
sold. The price was now eleven dollars a 
share. They urged him to buy more, and the 
doctor, believing what they told him, paid 
$1,705 more within another period of about 
two weeks. Another ninety days went b\ 
with none of the expected developments 
The doctor made frequent visits to the Boston 
office of Durell Gregory & Company to tell 
the manager there of the representations 
made to him that had not been. fulfilled. 
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This manager, George Lapidus by name, 
assured the doctor that the matter would be 
closed in a few days. He said he would 
telephone to New York about it. The matter 
was not closed, however, and dunning letters 
kept coming from the New York office for 
the balance due. The doctor now owned 525 
shares, bought at from $10 to $12 a share, on 
which he still owed $2,115. One day Lapidus 
told him that the company had some stock 
that had come back to them from an estate 
and they were selling it at $10 a share. He 
said if the doctor would take 390 shares of 
this, bringing his total up to 915 shares the 
company would sell all of it at $18 and a 
certified check would be sent him not later 
than the 28th of the month. 

The doctor had been deceived so often 
that he insisted on having a letter from the 
company confirming this sale. The next day 
he was given the following letter, written on 
the New York stationery of Durell Gregory 
& Company, dated New York, August 13th, 
1920, and addressed to George Lapidus, the 
Boston manager: 

“We hereby confirm bid for 915 shares 
American Tire at $18.00. Sell this amount 
for Doctor F——’s account. 

“We figured that the proceeds from the sale 
of this stock will be net to Doctor F—— 
$14.520.00. A certified check will be forth- 
coming to Doctor F—— for this amount not 
later than August 28, 1920. Confirm sale to 
us by telegram not later than Saturday noon, 
August 14, 1920. 

Yours very truly, 
DurRELL GREGORY & ComPANy, INC. 
Per Nat Schwartz, 
General Sales Mer. 


Having this letter and having no time to 
hesitate before noon Saturday, the doctor 
made out his check for $4,065, being the 
balance due on the stock he had previously 
purchased, and $1,950, or half the price of the 
390 additional shares. The other half was 
to be deducted from the check to be paid him 
for the 915 shares, leaving the amount due 
him $14,520 as stated in the letter. As this 
was nearly twice what he had paid within less 
than a year, the doctor was well satisfied. 

On August 27th, the day before he was to 
receive his check, Lapidus informed him that 
a slight mistake had been made, that his stock 
had been sold but instead of selling 915 shares 
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they had sold a thousand shares. If he would 
take the other eighty-five shares they would 
immediately close the deal; a certified check 
was waiting for him. The doctor signed an 
application for the eighty-five shares and 
made a further payment of $425. 

But his check did not come. He went to 
the Boston office to see Lapidus about it. 
Lapidus was not in. He wrote to Durell 
Gregory & Company in New York. They 
replied that they could not understand his 
letter; they had his signed applications for the 
stock he had bought and it was plainly stated 
in those applications that “no representations 
were binding on the firm unless signed by one 
of the members of the firm.” When the 
lawyer in whose. hands the doctor placed 
his case called at Durell Gregory’s New York 
office a month or so later to show them the 
letter confirming the sale of 915 shares, they 
showed much surprise, as well they might, for 
the signature on it was not that of Nate 
Schwartz, the general sales manager—his 
first name was not even spelled correctly on 
the letter. When the lawyer threatened suit 
if they did not settle the case, Durell Gregory 
& Company brought suit against the doctor 
to collect the unpaid balance on the 390 shares 
and on the last eighty-five shares that he 
had bought. 

Sixty-seven of this stock-selling organiza- 
tion, colloquially known as “reloaders,’’ in- 
cluding John M.:Gregory, Rhode H. Gregory, 
and Harvey M. Gregory, the heads of the 
organization, were indicted by the Federal 
grand jury in New York, charged with using 
the mails to defraud; thirty-two of them 
were located by the post office inspectors and 
arrested. Eight of the salesmen pleaded 
guilty. The rest went to trial and a jury of 
twelve men, after listening for seven weeks to 
the evidence in the case, acquitted all of 
them. 

Neither the American Tire Corporation nor 
any of its officers was involved in this case. 
Durell Gregory & Company had a contract 
with this concern to purchase its stock at $2 
a share for the first 125,000 shares, and unde 
this contract it took and paid for about 
100,000 shares which it sold to its customers 
at $10 or more a share. In addition to that 
it sold a large amount of stock for 50 per 
cent. down and the rest in “sixty to ninety 
days.’”’ In those cases it did not have to get 
stock from the company for delivery until the 
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final payment was made, and the post office 
authorities estimate that Durell Gregory & 
Company got about $2,000,000 from the 
public in payment for this stock of which only 
$200,000 went to the American Tire Corpo- 
ration. 

It is worth while noting that Durell Gregory 
& Company made it greatly to the salesmen’s 
advantage to get people to take twice as much 
stock as they had money to pay for. This 
was done by fixing the salesmen’s commission 
at 20 per cent. of the total amount to be 
paid and deducting it all from the first pay- 
ment. Therefore, the salesmen had a strong 
inducement not only to “reload” a man but 
to overload him. They did this by telling 
him his stock would be sold at a profit before 
the last payment would have to be made. 
They then collected 40 per cent. instead of 
20 per cent. of the first payment as their 
commission. 

A few days before this trial started one of 
Durell Gregory’s ablest salesmen, who was 
also a district manager, pleaded guilty and 
turned state’s evidence. On the witness 
stand this man told a fascinating story of 
his own stock-selling operations and of various 
conversations with the heads of the organ- 
ization. Asked by the Federal District 
Attorney if he employed the “dynamiting” 
method in selling stock, he replied: “| never 
employed any other method except dynamit- 
ing.’ The testimony continued: 


Q. Will you tell the Court and jury just what 
you mean by the term “dynamite’’? 

A. The term ‘dynamite’ was an expression 
used by the Gregorys and their salesmen to de- 
scribe the most flagrant brands of misrepresen- 
tation used to sell stock. 

Q. Do you know what the term “typographical 
error”? means, when applied to the sale of stocks? 

A. Yes, sir, I do. 

Q. Did you ever employ that method of stock 
selling? 

A. | employed that method quite frequently, 
sir. 

Q. Will you state to the Court and jury just 
what you mean by “typographical error’’? 

A. The salesman makes use of the typographical 
error method in selling when he has in mind re- 
selling a man a second time. That is, when he 
does not desire to take and finish the man then and 
there. It is a sort of intermediate method of 
selling. The final method of selling a man, when 
you are through with him and feel you cannot get 
any more, you tell him you have got a check on 
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your desk for a larger amount of money, and all he 
needs to do is to send you in his check for the 
difference, and you will send him a larger check. 
But the typographical error method comes in be- 
fore that. A man is told that his stock has been 
sold, but that, due to a typographical error more 
stock than he really possesses had been sold for him 
and that if he would take on the difference, that 
the small matter of an error would be removed 
entirely and he would receive his check for the 
profits. 


The witness testified that Mr. John M. 
Gregory in the spring of 1920 gave him lists 
of the customers of the Syracuse office and of 
the Buffalo office and told him to go up to 
Syracuse and Buffalo and “raise”’ those 
people, and at the same time collect as much 
of the balance as he could on the outstanding 
sales. The witness then explained in illumi- 


‘nating detail the methods he used in doing 


this. Here is his testimony regarding one 
case, with the names of the victims left out. 
(He was in the Buffalo office and was using the 
name of Mr. Wilson, which was not his right 
name.) He testified: 


I was engaged in the process of “‘raising’”” Doctor 
M from a block of stock which he held to a 
higher block of stock, and after | got through talk- 
ing with him one of the salesmen came inside from 
a back room and told me he had just been talking to 
a man who was a friend of Dr. M——’s and he 
gave me this card of Mr. McC He told me 
Mr. McC—— was interested in buying some stock, 
but he had not been able to sell him as yet. So | 
called Mr. McC on the telephone. That was 
on July 21st. I told him that although the Amer- 
ican Tire stock was going very fast at the time, 
inasmuch as he was a friend of Dr. M——’s I had 
managed to reserve one hundred shares for him 
at $15 a share; that the stock was to be listed on 
the Stock Exchange the week of July 22nd at 
$25 to $26 a share, and that if he would buy the 
one hundred shares and pay down one half, which 
would be $750, | would accept his selling order at 
$25 to $26 a share and execute it on the New York 
Stock Exchange the following week, and the 
balance of $750 would be deducted from the pro- 
fits which would be coming to him at that time. 
Mr. McC agreed to buy the one hundred 
shares : 

Two days later, July 23rd, the day he expected 
his stock to be sold, | called him on the telephone 
and told him I had received the confirmation from 
the New York office, but that, due to a typographi- 
cal error, two hundred shares had been sold for him 
at $26 a share which amounted to $5,200, and that 
if he would buy the other one hundred shares at 
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$15, amounting to $1,500, we would mail him our 
check for $4,450, which was $5,200 less $750 which 
he owed on the previous purchase. | explained to 
him at that time that according to the rules of the 
Stock Exchange it would be necessary for him to 
pay for this last purchase in full, inasmuch as we 
could not handle more than one outstanding 
balance at the same time. I also told him that it 
would be necessary for him to have his check for 
$1,500 certified, as this transaction was going 
through immediately, and I wanted to be able to 
report to the New York office that he had taken on 
the additional one hundred shares of stock. | 
asked him if he would not certify the check at his 
own bank for the reason our messenger would not 
be able to reach there until after banking hours, 
after three o’clock. He agreed to do so. I told 
him at the same time that | would send him out an 
additional selling order covering the two hundred 
shares, that we only had a record, of the selling 
order for one hundred shares. He agreed to take 
the stuff. ; 

Then about half an hour later | called him on the 
telephone again. Now, the purpose of this second 
call was to enable myself and the other men that 
were in on this sale to get a double commission 
from Durell Gregory & Company. | did not want 
to get any more money from Mr. McC—— but | 
did want him to sign an application on the higher 
block of stock because if he did I would get double 
commission which I would not get if he signed two 
applications instead of one. So! called him on the 
telephone and told him | had just received word 
from New York, that, due to a slight slip up, three 
hundred shares had been sold at $26, but it would 
not be necessary for him to pay more money, but it 
would be necessary for him to combine his orders 
and sign one application for three hundred shares, 
which would include this extra one hundred shares 
and the two hundred shares that he had agreed to 
take, and if he would pay the $1,500, although | 
told him previously he would have to pay in cash 
for any subsequent purchases, inasmuch as this 
error was our own, that Durell Gregory & Com- 
pany would pay the $1,500 so that there would only 
be $750 balance, and we would send him our check 
for $5,500, which was the proceeds of the sale of 
three hundred shares at $26, amounting to $7,800, 
less $2,250, which would be the balance owing, the 
$1,500 Durell Gregory would pay, and the $750 
that he himself owed. I sent out the messenger 
and Mr. McC—— had his certified check waiting 
for $1,500 for the messenger. 

Q. Did you send any selling order at that 
time? 

A. At that time I sent out a selling order to Mr. 
McC for three hundred shares to be sold at 
$26 a share and explained that that was merely a 
matter of form, that they already had been sold. 

Q. Did he sign it? 
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A. Yes he signed it. The messenger brought it 
back and we destroyed it. 


Conversations with the Gregorys 


HIS witness related in detail many con- 
versations as having taken place between 
him and the different members of the Durell 
Gregory organization. One of the first that he 
recalled was when he and his brother, another 
Durell Gregory employee, were thinking of 
going into business for themselves. He said: 
Mr. R. H. Gregory called me and my 
brother into his room and among other 
things, said to us, “ Why, boys, if you attempt 
to go into business for yourselves, you will 
be in jail inside of the month.” I said, 
“Mr. Gregory, how is it that you are not in 
jailP’’ He said, “Why J , Stay out of jail 
until you are forty-five and after you reach 
forty-five you are too wise to go to jail.” 
He said, “Do you know the reason why it is 
that firms like ourselves don’t go to jail? It 
is because we reserve one third our profits to 
handle the ‘kicks’.”’ 

Another conversation with this same Gre- 
gory, to which this witness testified, was rela- 
tive to the clause in the application blank 
or purchase contract. “No representations 
binding on the firm unless signed by one of the 
members of the firm.” This testimony was: 


I objected—at that time it was a new clause, and 
I objected that we could not have a man buy stock 
if he would have to sign a contract of that kind. 
As soon as he read that clause he would refuse to 
do it. Mr. R. H. Gregory told me—my brother 
was present at the time—that no man ever read 
those contracts, and it didn’t matter what was in 
them; that a man would sign it any way if he was 
going to buy stock. 


At another point in his testimony this 
witness said Mr. John M. Gregory and he 
were discussing this contract: 


He told me that it did not matter what a man 
was told who bought stock so long as he signed 
that contract. He told me that it protected 
Durell Gregory & Company but it didn’t protect 
the salesmen. | told him that it had always been 
my understanding, from my first year in contracts 
in law school, that a contract which was induced 
by fraud was no contract at all. He said, ‘‘ Well 
that may be true, but very few people know that; 
but as a matter of fact it gives us a leg to stand on.” 


Once this able “dynamiter’’ complained to 
Mr. John M. Gregory because the book- 
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keeper of the company was calling up the 
people that he had sold stock to, asking them 
what the terms were. He said it would queer 
his sales, but according to him Mr. Gregory 
said: “Don’t worry about that; don’t you 
think for one minute Mr. Ebeling is going to 
say anything to those people that is going to 
spoil a sale. We simply want to be in a 
position to say to these people when they come 
in with kicks that we don’t know anything 
about the misrepresentations, that we had 
one of our men call them up, and they did not 
tell us a thing about it over the telephone at 
the time he called.” 

Mr. R. H. Gregory, according to this wit- 
ness, at one time told him that they were 
going to have a 6-foot policeman at the front 
door to meet the kicks when they came in. 
This was at the time Durell Gregory & 
Company moved from offices at 7 Wall Street 
to 72 Wall Street where they occupied 
four entire floors of the building. The wit- 
ness quoted R. H. Gregory as saying, “ Why 
J——., | know as a positive fact that when a 
man hits this second floor and sees before 
him one big spread of offices with typewriters 
going along and people bustling here and 
there, he is going to go out of here with the 
impression that he has had a nightmare and 
Durell Gregory & Company don’t stand for 
such talks from salesmen as he came in here 
to tell us about.” 

One evening, the witness said, Mr. Hotch- 
ner, the company’s lawyer, met him on the 
second floor, pointed to Mr. R. H. Gregory 
who was sitting with a man in his office, 
and said, “Do you see that man? He 
is a man looking for his money back, and 
has just threatened to go to the District 
Attorney.”’ He said, “Do you know what | 
am doing?” | said, “No.” He said, “| 
have just dictated to the girl a summons and 
complaint in an action we are bringing for the 
man’s balance. R. H. is holding the man and 
| am going to serve it on him and he is lucky 
if he is getting out alive. We have found 
that to be one of the best methods of handling 
a kick.”’ 

Another method of handling kicks was 
testified to by the witness as follows: 


Hotchner told me one day that another method 
that he used in handling kicks was to write a letter 
to a man who had made a complaint in which he 
[Hotchner] said that Durell Gregory & Company 
had considered the man’s case and had arranged to 


sell the stock for him at the price he paid for it if 
the man would write a letter saying that he woulc 
consent to such an arrangement within a certain 
time. He said, “We then file the copy and we 
forget to mail the original. When the man comes 
down with his kick finally, we throw out the final 
papers and say, ‘We sent you this letter offering to 
fix your claim, and you paid no attention; it is too 
late now!’”’ 


But Mr. Hotchner was not the artist at 
handling kicks that Mr. |. B. Kohn was. 
The witness testified regarding him: 


Mr. I. B. Kohn told me at one time during the 
summer that one way that he had of handling a 
kick was to tell the man he would write to the 
American Tire Corporation and see if he could not 
get them to release him from his balance, or to sell 
his stock subscription to another. He said that 
usually had a pretty good effect upon them. 


.At another time, according to the witness, 
Kohn said: 


“‘J———_I don’t know that you can play 
checkers, but I can. In fact,’’ he said, “I know 
even if you are a good checker player I could beat 
you. The reason is where you may look even 
three moves ahead, I look six or seven moves 
ahead. Now,” he said, ‘I apply that idea in 
handling these fellows that come in looking for 
their money.”” He said, ‘When a man comes in 
that door, I can tell immediately just how I am 
going to be able to handle that fellow from the 
way he comes in. Now I will give you an illus- 
tration of the way I will handle a kick where a man 
will come in, as some of them do, like a wild bull. 
A man came in on us not long ago storming in, 
pounding on the desk, and said, ‘I want to see Mr. 
Gregory,’ and wanted .to have a check for his 
profits right away. I stood up and put my hand 
down on the desk and said, ‘Mr. Jones, | don’t 
know where you come from, | don’t know anything 
about vou; but if you don’t conduct yourself as a 
gentleman in this office, | am going to throw you 
out bodily.’’’ He said, “After that, there was 
nothing in handling that fellow at all. I[ just 
completely scared the wits out of him.” 

“Of course, I can’t handle everybody like that,” 
he said. ‘‘A man will come in, calm and collected 
and he will sit down and tell a very connected story 
of facts, and I know he knows what he is talking 
about. Now [| can’t jump up and bluff that man 
or anything else like that, because he will simply 
pick up his hat and go to the District Attorney. 
So I must reason with him.” He said, “I listen 
very carefully to what the man has got to say. 
When he gets all through | turn to the girl and ask 
her ‘Now Miss So and So, will you bring in Mr. 
Jones’s contract, please?’ and she will bring it in and 
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| will look at the man. I will tell him ‘Now, Mr. 
Jones, I listened here to your story and although 
it sounds strange to us, having heard it for the first 
time, nevertheless, | know that you really intend 
to tell us the truth; | know that you are not down 
here trying to fool us. Now, you look like a white 
man to me. Now you remember signing this con- 
tract at the time you bought your stock, don’t 
vou?’ And I would hand him the contract and he 
would say ‘Yes, that is my signature.’ ‘Now, 
of course you read it; don’t tell me that a business 
man like yourself—by the way, what business are 
vou in, Mr. Jones?’ He would tell me. Then | 
would say ‘Now, don’t tell me you would sign that 
contract without reading it.’ The man would say, 
‘| didn’t read it.’ Well, you know, Mr. Jones, that 
a Court and jury don’t give a rap whether you read 
that contract or whether you didn’t; you signed it 
and you are supposed to read and to be bound by 
what you sign. Now you don’t see any place in 
that contract where you have had inserted the fact 
that you bought the stock with the distinct under- 
standing, as you say, that it was going to be listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange on a certain 
day, and you would receive a check for your pro- 
fits.’ The man would say ‘No.’ ‘Well, now, Mr. 
Jones, you know perfectly well that if you had put 
that in the contract, as you should have done in all 
fairness to us, that we never would have accepted 
your check, we would have mailed back to you this 
contract and mailed back to you your check, and 
told you that we could not do business with you 
under such circumstances. But what did you do? 
Now, mind you, | am not accusing you of unfair- 
ness, | am only telling vou how Mr. Gregory is going 
to look at this transaction if he hears of it. What 
vou did was to induce us, by misrepresentation on 
vour part, to accept your check and contract and 
put vour check in our bank and order your stock, 
without telling us the full details of that. Now 
don’t you know—you knew if you had told us that, 
that we never would have accepted your check. 
Instead of that, you are trying to tell us one of our 
salesmen buncoed you. You know how this thing 
will look to Mr. ‘Gregory. Let us see how we can 
straighten it out.” 


The use of fictitious names by the sales- 
men helped greatly in meeting kicks. Thus 
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when a customer came in looking for Mr. 
Wilson, or any other salesman who had made 
misrepresentations to him, he could be told 
that there was no one of that name connected 
with the firm. Yet the telephone operator 
had a list of these fictitious names so that if 
a customer called on the telephone he could 
immediately be connected with the man who 
was conducting the reloading operations in 
his case by these dynamiting methods. 

One of the last conversations related by 
this witness was with Mr. R. H. Gregory after 
the indictment by the Government. His 
testimony at this interesting point was as 
follows: 


I asked R. H. Gregory how it was that this 
indictment came along when | thought we had 
everything under control. He said, ‘‘ Well, we saw 
it coming for a long time,”’ and he said, “‘We tried 
to stall it off as much as we could, but finally we 
came to the conclusion that we could not stall it 
any longer.” He said, “‘ You will recall how Har- 
vey [the other Gregory] was in jail because he re- 
fused to give up the books.”” He said, ‘That was 
one of the efforts we made to prevent them getting 
access to our records, but when we saw it was bound 
to come, Harvey and I and John went out of town, 
we went away from the office at about the time that 
the payment on the lease would fall due and we 
knew when there would be nobody to pay the rent 
that we would be dispossessed, so we stayed away 
until that payment came due and nobody being 
there, we were dispossessed’’; and he said, “‘Of 
course, in the confusion all of our books and papers 
were lost.”’ 


Altogether this witness related something 
like seventy-five conversations that he had 
had with different people in the organization. 

On cross examination the defendant’s at- 
torneys found that they could not mix him 
up or confuse him on any of them. So they 
abandoned the attempt and confined their 
efforts to general denials on the part of those 
of the defendants who took the stand. 





THE “PROGRESSIVE GROUP” IN THE 
SENATE 


The Unlikelihood of Making the “La Follette Bloc” into a Third Party, and Some of 
the Effects the ‘“‘ Radical Movement”’ Will Have on the Next Presidential Election 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


E ALL recognize that the 

most important factor now 

visible in party politics for 

the next twenty months at 

least—twenty months will 
include the period of the party nomina- 
tions for President in June of next year 
as well as the Presidential election in 
November—is the thing that is variously 
called the “Progressive group,” the “La 
Follette bloc,’’ the “radical movement,” and 
a variety of other designations that express 
awkward attempts to describe the nature of 
the phenomenon from various points of view. 
It is quite possible that economic conditions 
may arise in the United States, or political 
conditions may arise in other parts of the 
world, which will have a more determining 
effect, in a fundamental sense, on the next 
two years of American politics. But as to 
politics in the sense of what is going to happen 
to our two great parties in America, what they 
may do or what may be done to them, this 
new insurgent movement is the most im- 
portant factor. 

First of all, let us dispose of what is with 
some a hope, and with others a fear: namely, 
the possibility of the movement developing 
into a third party. 

In this, there is little or nothing. Talk of 
a third party comes, not from among the 
politicians, but from outside the politicians. 
The _ politicians—including those who are 
identified with the leadership of the move- 
ment—know too well the difficulties inherent 
in any effort to create a third party in Amer- 
ica. 

Pretty nearly the final answer to any talk 
of a third party is the still vivid recollec- 
tion of what happened to the Progressive 
party, the entire birth, life, and death of which 
is comprehended within a period so recent 
as a little over ten years, and actually con- 


sumed not over four-and-a-half years. Here 
was a third party so formidable that it 
actually displaced one of the two old parties 
and made itself, for the brief period of its life, 
not a third party, but a second party. Inthe 
one Presidential election in which it figured, 
the Progressive party was second in the popu- 
lar vote and second in the number of states it 
carried. It crowded the Republican party so 
close to the wall that the Republicans, in that 
election, carried only two states: Vermont 
and Utah. But to-day the only living official 
record of the Progressive party as an existing 
thing consists of two words in the Congres- 
sional Directory, two words which describe 
Senator Hiram Johnson of California as 
“Republican and Progressive.” That official 
designation remains because Senator Johnson 
is still serving the term to which he was 
elected in 1916, in which year the Progressive 
party still had an official existence in Cali- 
fornia. After the fourth of next month, not 
even this faint reminder of one of the most 
spectacular incidents of American political 
history will remain, for on that day Senator 
Johnson will begin the new term to which he 
was elected last fall, as a Republican only. 

This history of the Progressive party is, in 
the severely simple reasoning of practical 
politicians, the short but sufficient answer to 
all talk of a third party. If a third party 
cannot be brought successfully into existence 
with such a start as the Progressive party had 
in 1912, and with such a leader as the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, then the answer is: 
the thing cannot be done. 

Let there be no doubt about the assertions 
here made concerning the Progressive party. 
It was doomed, and doomed for precisely the 
reason here implied; namely, that in the na- 
ture of American politics, and in the human 
nature of the American people, any third 
party is close to an impossibility. A good 
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many people do not be- 
lieve this about the Pro- 
gressive party. There 
are still many, among 
the hosts who sang “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers” 
in the ranks of the Pro- 
gressive party, who con- 
tinue to think it could 
have been successful. 
Some of them still charge 
that Roosevelt betrayed 
it; that if he had con- 
tinued to carry the cross, 
the party might have 
been successful. Many 
of them think the sole or 
chief cause of its death 
was the coming of the 
great war. That, how- 
ever, isnot true. It isa 
fact that the party died 
in the first Presidential 
year after the war began, 
and that its death was an 
incident of an election 
which was fought largely 
on the issue whether or 
not we should enter the 
war. It is also true that 
many of the old Progres- 
sives who assented to the 
self-destruction of the 
party, did so on the 
theory of the necessity of 
unity of opposition to the 
then policies of the then 
President Wilson. But 
everyone who was close to the inner mechan- 
ism of the Progressive party during its exis- 
tence, knows well that the party was doomed 
even before the war came. None knew it 
better than Theodore Roosevelt himself. 
From the very beginning Roosevelt had 
doubts of the party’s permanency. In the 
very act of initiating it, he knew it was a 
gamble whether the result of what he did 
would be the creation of an enduring third 
party, or would be merely a temporary split 
from the Republican party. And when the 
results of the election of 1912 were in, the 
most superficial analysis showed that what 
had happened was merely the latter of the 
two possibilities. From that moment on 
Roosevelt knew well that what he was doing 


Senator from Wisconsin and head of the new “progressive bloc.” 
strong position in the Senate because of the number of men of his type elected to 


ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


He has a very 


the Senate last fall 


was, to quote a phrase he once used in a 
moody moment of fatigue, “carrying a dead 
horse around my neck.” If there was any 
doubt about it immediately after the election 
of 1912, that doubt could not remain after 
the gubernatorial and other local elections in 
1913, and particularly after the senatorial 
and congressional elections of 1914. When, 
in those senatorial and congressional elections, 
only the merest handful of Progressives were 
elected, as compared with the regular Re- 
publicans, it was clearly evident that in any 
election in which Roosevelt himself was not 
actually running as a candidate, there was 
but little vitality to the Progressive party as 
such. 

However, to any person familiar with the 
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factors that determine politics in the practical 
sense, there is no need of all this history. 
The net of it is that in American politics a 
third party is close to impossible. There are 
too many reasons for this to enumerate them 
here. Among them is a cer- 
tain sporting turn of mind in 
the attitude of the American 
voter toward politics. He in- 
sists upon looking upon an 
election as a race. His in- 
terest is largely the enthu- 
siasm of partisanship for one 
of two men engaged in a close 
fight. The number of Ameri- 
can voters whoare sufficiently 
interested in abstract princi- 
ples, especially in abstract 
principles which have not yet 
attracted widespread popular 
assent, is too small to justify 
the expectation that any con- 
siderable following will con- 
tinue to vote for a third party 
year after year until its prin- 
ciples shall have attracted a 
sufficient following to be for- 
midable, to be a second party. 
This is shown by the history 
of that one of all the third 
party movements in America 
which has had the longest 
continuous life. So long as 
the prohibitionists confined 
their efforts to support of the 
formal Prohibition party, 
their progress was negligible. 
It was only when the more 
practical leaders of the pro- 
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peting for the following of any movement 
which has developed enough strength to be 
worth bidding for. There is a good deal to 
be said in favor of this way. Those of us who 
think in terms of political theory rather than 
practical politics, often say 
the country should be divided 
between one radical party 
and one conservative party. 
The conservatives in their 
moments of irritation say: 
“We ought to have a con- 
servative party.” The radi- 
cals, progressives, and lib- 
erals, in their moments of 
counter-irritation, say: “We 
ought to have a liberal 
party.” But probably it is 
best that both are disap- 
pointed. Theodore Roosevelt 
was as good a liberal as ever 
we are likely to have in 
America, but in moments 
when he was not preoccupied 
with the fortunes of the lib- 
eral party he actually led, he 
didn’t want any formal liberal 
party. “With one conserva- 
tive party and one liberal 
party,” he once said, “we 
should have a state of gov- 
ernment by violent oscilla- 
tion; it is better to have both 
parties bidding for the liberal 
vote.” 

So much for that. The 
La Follette movement is not 
a third party, and will not 
be. No one knows that bet- 





hibition movement organized 
the anti-Saloon League, with 
a political policy of working 
from within the two old par- 
ties, and giving their support 
to whichever one of the two 
parties gave the more secure 
promise of furthering prohi- 
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Republican Senator from Wisconsin 
who has not been listed as one of the 
‘progressive bloc.”’ It is interesting, 
however, that Senator LaFollette, the 
organizer of this bloc, and nine of the 
twenty-five Representatives who have 
joined it, are from Wisconsin 


ter than La Follette, who is as 
sound a practical politician 
as we have. So long as he 
remains young enough still 
to have hopes of real power, 
he will never willingly take 
on his neck the dead horse 
that had much to do with 


bition—it was only then that the movement 
achieved that enormous degree of success 
which expressed itself in an amendment to 
the constitution. 

That is the way all progress—or all change, 
if you prefer not to consider all of it progress 
—is effected in American politics. With us, 
it is a case of the two old parties both com- 


wearing Roosevelt down, both politically and 
physically. If ever La Follette organizes an 
avowed third party, it will be in some mood 
of angry desperation over the defeat of cher- 
ished things, when his real purpose will be to 
punish the Republican party. 

Neither will Borah organize a third party. 
Borah also is a sound practical politician. 














He wouldn’t have got as far as he has if he 
had not enough of the instinct of political 
self-preservation to be wary of third party 
movements. If Borah didn’t join the Pro- 
gressive party in 1912, he isn’t likely to join 
any inevitably lesser hope of success in 1924. 
In all of Borah’s many divagations from or- 
thodoxy, he never quite gets completely from 
under the protective shelter of the Republican 
party label. The method by which Borah 
has won more success for his ideas than per- 
haps any other living politician, is the way 
of common sense. In the comparatively 
short time that composes any one political 
career, why waste valuable years in the back- 
breaking business, the infinite details, in- 
volved in starting a third party? Borah’s 
method is much better: get a club, and a 
blacksnake whip, and make the Republican 
party work for your ideas. 

No, the new group is not a third party 
movement. Neither is it a bi-partisan move- 
ment, although some of its leaders would like 
to make us think it is. The number of Demo- 
crats associated with the La Follette group is 
small. Very shortly it will be smaller yet. 
No Democrat—no one who is a Democrat in 
the sense of wishing for party success—is 
going to give any prolonged allegiance to the 
new movement. The Democrats will ap- 
plaud the new movement and wish it well— 
for the best of practical reasons. But they 
won't join it in any considerable numbers. 

The reaction of the Democrats to the new 
movement, just as soon as they had a chance 
to survey it and to figure on its effects, was 
very simple. That reaction expressed itself 
in a quick stepping backward into greater 
compactness with their own party. They 
see that the new movement is essentially a 
split in the Republican party; and that what- 
ever may be the fortunes of the new move- 
ment itself, or of the Republican party as 
affected by the new movement, the one certain 
beneficiary of any imaginable outcome will 
be the Democratic party. The highly in- 
telligent reaction of the Democratic leaders 
was to cheer the new movement and wish it 
well—and then to step aside, and get ready 
to take advantage of it. 

When, after the election, the Democrats 
came back to Washington for a new session, 
their clear policy was to be very active—as 
annoyingly active to the party in power as 
they could possibly be. This Democratic 
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HIRAM JOHNSON 


Senator from California, whose own ambitions for the 
Presidential nomination in 1924 will probably conflict with 
La Follette’s aspirations 


policy would have worked out in a disposition 
to filibuster against President Harding’s ship 
subsidy bill, to oppose every Republican 
measure, to bring about a situation which 
would compel President Harding to call a 
special session of the new Congress after 
March 4th—in shart to be as embarrassing 
to the Administration and the party in power 
as was within their capacity. 

That was the clear and sound policy of the 
Democrats when they came back to Washing- 
ton. But a week or two later, when they 
realized that a faction of the Republican 
party was going to do all these things for 
them, was going to provide all necessary em- 
barrassment to the Administration—then the 
Democratic policy changed. They realized 
then that their desirable policy was to be 
very compact and to be comparatively pa- 
cific. Let the new faction of the Republican 
party do the filibustering; let them do the 
work of bringing about a special session after 
the fourth of March; let them advertise to 
the country the delinquencies of the Repub- 
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Republican Senator from Kansas, who has joined La 
Follette’s “progressive bloc.’’ His brother Senator from 
Kansas, Charles Curtis, also a Republican, has not be- 
come associated with this new movement. Fourteen 
Senators and twenty-five Representatives were originally 
named as members .of this bloc. Senator Walsh of 
Massachusetts promptly withdrew his name, but the 
others have admitted their membership 


lican party. But let the Democrats stand 
aside; let them achieve compactness; let 
them keep their ranks very close together; 
let them avoid the odium of filibustering; let 
them avoid, indeed, all those dangers which 
are inherent in active opposition, in any 
policy of bedevilment of the party in power— 
and let them then be prepared to come before 
the country in 1924 with the smallest possible 
amount of liabilities, and with their best 
asset the cleavage that was and is sure to be 
developed within the Republican party by 
the activities of the new faction, and the re- 
sistance to those activities by the old faction. 
(Not but what the Democrats, a little later 
on, may have similar troubles. It is easily 
possible to see that the Democrats may have 
an internal row of their own between their 
wet Edwards’s and Smiths, and their dry 


McAdoos and Bryans. But for the present, 
things lie very comfortably for the Democrats, 
with the Republican factions providing so 
much wrangling for the public that it will be 
difficult for any other wrangle to get a place 
on the stage.) 

This, then, is what the new movement is. 
It is essentially an insurgent outbreak within 
the Republican party. And once you use 
that phrase in describing it, your mind in- 
stantly goes back to that old movement 
within the Republican party, the movement 
of 1908 to 1910, which was formally described 
as the “Insurgent”? movement. And when 
your mind goes back to that, you immedi- 
ately begin a comparison of this present in- 
surgent movement with the old one, with the 
purpose of seeing what the analogy may pro- 
vide in the way of materials to forecast the 
future. © 

The analogy between the present insurgent 
movement and the old progressive movement 
of 1908-10, is such that one would be tempted, 
if the space permitted, to go into it in detail. 
The leadership is the same now as then. 
La Follette is the pioneer of this outbreak as 
he was of the old one. Also, the principal 
issues are strikingly similar. In 1908 it was 
the method of choosing the committees of the 
House, the method by which Speaker Cannon 
maintained his power; now, similarly, the 
initial issue deals with the mechanism of 
power, the method of nominating and electing 
the President. Then, as now, we had a new 
Republican tariff. The part that was played 
in the old movement by dissatisfaction with 
a recently made Republican high tariff, was 
more emphatic than is yet apparent in the 
case of the present new Republican tariff; 
but by the time the election of 1924 is here, 
the part played by the tariff in both move- 
ments will be recognized as roughly equal. 

These are the points of similarity between 
the old insurgent movement and the present 
one. If you should consider them and them 
alone, you might pass readily on to a fair 
forecast of something as tumultuous, as dis- 
astrous to the Republicans as was the old 
Progressive party. 

But at this point you must now take ac- 
count of the points of dissimilarity between 
the old movement and the present one. Of 
these points of difference, the two most 
striking are within the field of leadership. 
The old insurgent movement had, in addition 





to La Follette, at one period or another in 
the development of the movement, two strik- 
ing leaders: one was Jonathan Dolliver and 
the other was Roosevelt. 


to mention these two 
names to give a_ suf- 
ficient answer to any 
loose predictions made 
upon the basis of anal- 
ogy between 1908-10 
and 1922-24. In the 
present insurgent move- 
ment there are no lead- 
ers who are the equiva- 
lent of Dolliver and 
Roosevelt. Dolliver was 
one of the greatest men 
who has sat in the Sen- 
ate within a generation. 
If he had lived he, and 
not La Follette, would 
have been the candidate 
of the Progressive ele- 
ments within the Re- 
publican party for the 
Presidential nomina- 
tion. With Dolliver liv- 
ing, and with him the 
apparent candidate of 
the progressive Repub- 
licans for the Presiden- 
tial nomination, it is 
extremely doubtful if 
Roosevelt would ever 
have made his dramatic 
gesture of ‘‘throwing his 
hat in the ring.” 
However, one feels 
constantly the necessity 
of avoiding too much 
minute detail of the 
history of a decade ago. 
For the purpose of this 
article, the net of it is 
that the present insur- 
gent movement has no 
such assets as were 
represented by the 
personalities and the 
activities of Dolliver 
and Roosevelt. It is 


true that Borah is as big a man as Dolliver. 
But even admitting that, there remains the 


lack of any equivalent 


thermore, it will be interesting to see just 
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GEORGE W. NORRIS 
Republican Senator from Nebraska, who is a 
member of the “progressive bloc.” He is now 
serving his second term in the Senate, and is faced 
with the difficulties of an election next year 


ities. 


of Roosevelt. Fur- 
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how far Borah goes along with the new move- 
ment, and how long he will be content to 
see himself represented as one of its leaders. 
Borah is not the man to be one of several 


leaders, or a lieutenant 
to some other leader. 
Borah is a good deal 
of a leader in his own 
right. His place in the 
world does not lean on 
any other leader, or on 
any pooling of leader- 
ship. Borah has prob- 
ably a larger and’ more 
widespread personal 
following than any 
other one Republican. 
He gets it without ef- 
fort and without price. 
He doesn’t seek it. He 
doesn’t take any ac- 
count of it. He just 
goes his own way, and 
those who like his way, 
follow. He has no de- 
pendence on the arts of 
organization. He sets 
no tests of loyalty to 
him. He doesn’t even 
ask for loyalty. Those 
who like what he is do- 
ing, join him. Some of 
them, a-week later, may 
most forcibly dislike 
some new thing that 
Borah may then be do- 
ing, and may depart 
from him violently. 
But that is nothing to 
Borah. He has no re- 
proaches for them—in- 
deed, no consciousness 
of their defection. He 
calls no names and 
makes no enemies. He 
knows that a week or 
two later there will be 
still another issue, and 
those who have left him 
will come back. That is 
the reason Borahalways 


makes his fights on issues and not on personal- 
Borah asks no allegiance for others and 
makes no promises of allegiance for, himself. 
He functions wholly in the world of ideas and 
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lets personalities shift about as they will. 
The sort of teamwork that is indispensable 
to any group effectiveness in politics is not 
for Borah. Teamwork is repugnant both to 
his political philosophy and to his tempera- 
ment. He is essentially 
a man who goes his own 
gait. Party discipline or 
group discipline has no place 
in his cosmos. To subscribe 
in advance to common action 
with a group on a programme 
not yet set down, would be 
repugnant to his sense of 
personal independence and 
his idea of political morality. 
Caucuses, programmes, and 
everything of the sort, all 
belong in that world of poli- 
tics through organization, 
which is at the opposite pole 
from Borah’s philosophy and 
technique. 

La Follette, on the other 
hand, is distinctly a leader 
of the organization type. 
He sets up severe tests of 
loyalty to himself and is 
pretty ruthless in his resent- 
ment toward those who de- 
part from him. There are 
scores of men of considerable 
political stature, both in 
Washington and in Wiscon- 
sin, who at one time have 
been La Follette’s followers 
and protégés, but who now 
are the objects of his pitiless 
discrimination. His fellow 
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must be La Follette. All others must be 
lieutenants. La Follette is the MacGregor of 
the new movement, and all the other leaders 
must sit below the salt. 

One ought not to say these things about 
La Follette’s leadership with- 
out adding some qualifica- 
tions. It sounds like the 
picture of an egoist. And 
it is true La Follette is an 
egoist. Most leaders in the 
world of ideas are egoists of 
one sort or another. But 
with La Follette it is also a 
case of the intensity of his 
passion for his own ideas. 
He is so completely loyal to 
his own convictions, and so 
wrapped up in his purposes, 
that it is difficult for him to 
avoid suspicion toward any- 
one who differs with him even 
on a detail. La Follette can 
conceive a man who is a con- 
sistent reactionary and have 
no quarrel with him. For 
example, La Follette under- 
stood Penrose perfectly, and 
the two men liked and re- 
spected each other, in spite 
of occasional extremely acerb 
passages between them. But 
what La Follette cannot con- 
ceive is a man who says he is 
a progressive but does not 
subscribe to La Follette’s 
whole programme. Even a 
slight deviation on one de- 
tail of the programme causes 
La Follette to become electric 








senator from Wisconsin, Len- 
root, is an example. In La 


‘ . WILLIAM E. BORAH 
Follette’s old insurgent Who is associated with La Follette in alty. 


with the suspicion of disloy- 
La Follette illustrates 





movement of a decade ago, 
Lenroot was one of his devo- 
tees. But somewhere during 


the new “progressive bloc” but will the familiar fact that manv 


probably not support the Senator from 

Wisconsin in any attempt to secure 

for himself the nomination for the 
Presidency in 1924 


of the greatest democrats, 
many reformers, many men 
with the most benevolent 


the years, on some issue or 
other, Lenroot took a posi- 
tion of his own. And lately, La Follette has 
fought no one more bitterly as his former fol- 
lower. 

It is obvious that in a movement of which 
La Follette is the dominating figure, and of 
which he furnishes most of the dynamic 
energy, there cannot be a group of leaders. 
There can be but one captain and that captain 


intention to make all men 
equal, are, in their own persons, essentially 
autocrats. It takes something of the auto- 
crat to be an effective leader of the sort 
that seeks accomplishment through group 
action. (Certainly, at least, autocracy is 
one kind of leadership for effective political 
action. There is another, a more modern 
conception of leadership which seeks to bring 























about common action by a group through sub- 
merging the personality of the leader, and 
through a generous spirit of compromise 
achieving a common denominator of the ideas 
of others.) 

Both La Follette and Borah are uncom- 
promising; but the ways in which they are 
uncompromising make them far apart. Borah 
will not compromise on one issue in order to 
get the action he wants on another issue. On 
each issue as it comes up Borah takes the 
position which appeals to him personally. La 
Follette is uncompromising in the sense that 
he lays out a programme, refuses to deviate 
from it, and has little tolerance for those who 
have followed him on one issue but fail to do 
so on another. If these differences of tem- 
perament and political methods did not 
render impossible any permanent association 
between La Follette and Borah in the leader- 
ship of a group, the same result would flow 
from differences between them on some of 
the important living issues of the day. La 
Follette, for example, is in favor of the sol- 
diers’ bonus. Borah was the leader of the 
successful opposition to it. 

However, enough of this comparison. The 
net of it is that sooner or later Borah will be 
found free from any formal identification 
with the new movement. Sometimes—on 
the occasions when its position coincides with 
his own—he will be found voting with it; on 
other occasions he will be found voting in 
opposition to it. 

Come now to the programme so far put forth 
by the new movement. Those of us who are 
close to it here at Washington were quite un- 
able to understand the apparent excitement 
which attended the publication of the pro- 
gramme throughout the country. There was 
and is nothing radical in it in the sense in 
which that word has come since the Russian 
revolution, to suggest some kind of fundamen- 
tal change in the conception of property rights 
which is included in our present civilization. 
The bulk of the inspiration for this new move- 
ment comes from the corn and wheat fields 
of the northwest ; and among all the classes of 
society there is no more uncompromising 
capitalist than the man who tills his own farm. 

The truth is, the American farmer is in a 
bad way. Both the details of this situation, 
as well as the reasons for it, have been dis- 
cussed abundantly by the present writer, as 
well as by others, in previous issues of the 
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The net of all that has been 
said, or that is now believed by the present 
writer, is that the farmer is entitled to every 


Wor Lp’s Work. 


item of the relief he cries for. In the formal 
programme of the new group, the principal 
thing the farmers are asking from the National 
Government is the authorization and setting 
up of machinery to give to the farmer the same 
access to credit that other businesses have. 
This he is clearly entitled to; and when he 
gets it, it will not only help his economic situ- 
ation—which is the economic situation of 
just about a third of our population—but will 
help all the rest of us as well. Some of the 
concrete plans for this setting up of a credit 
machinery for the farmers, do, it is true, in- 
clude a request from the Federal Government 
for from fifty to one hundred million dollars 
of money to provide the initial capital. But 
these plans also contemplate that this initial 
advance by the Government shall be returned 
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LYNN J. FRAZIER 


Newly elected Senator from North Dakota, who defeated 

Porter J. McCumber last fall. In 1921, Senator Frazier, 

then Governor of North Dakota elected on the Non- 

Partisan League ticket, was recalled, but a year later 

was able to defeat Senator McCumber who was running 
for his fifth term 
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SMITH W. BROOKHART 


The new Senator from lowa succeeding Senator Ken- 
yon, who resigned to accept an appointment as Judge 
of the U. S. District Court. The number of new 
Senators of super-progressive and even radical cast is one 
of the reasons for the success of the ‘‘progressive bloc.” 
Senator Brookhart is one of these, and in addition La 
Follette is at least partly responsible for his presence in 
the Senate 


out of the profits of the credit institutions 
thus organized. 

To this aspiration, and to this programme 
and this much help from the Government, 
no legitimate opposition can in fairness be 


set up. In actual fact, no opposition has 
been set up in Washington. The first re- 
action of President Harding, and of most of 
the other regular Republican leaders as well, 
including more than one of the cabinet mem- 
bers, was to codperate enthusiastically in the 
plan for giving the farmers the credit me- 
chanism they ask for. 

It is true that some of the more extreme 
members of the new group have called for a 
particular kind of government help, which 
would put the Government more or less in 
the business of buying and selling farm com- 
modities, and which might, in other respects, 
be called dubious experimentation in pater- 
nalism. But these are the demands of the ex- 
tremists. There is hardly the faintest doubt 
that the programme, as it will be worked out, 
need not scare anybody. 


Two other items in the programme are of 
a wholly different sort; but can no more be 
called dangerous or radical than can the 
demand for credit machinery. One is that 
there shall be a change in the constitution 
so that when a new Congress is elected in 
November, it shall take, over the direction of 
the government the following January, with- 
out waiting, as is now the case, a full year and 
a month for the new Congress to take pos- 
session of the offices to which the mandate 
of the people has elected them. The farmers 
say, “If | discharge one hired man and take 
on another, I ought not to be compelled to 
wait a year and a month for the new man to 
take hold.” 

There are some among the regular Republi- 
can leaders, and some among conservatives 
generally, who believe that the present op- 
portunity for pause and second thought be- 
tween the election of a new Congress and its 
actual possession of the government, is de- 
sirable. But generally speaking, this pro- 
posal alarmed no one in Washington. Rather, 
on the other hand, many of the regular Re- 
publicans were quite ready to endorse it. In 
fact, it turned out that this innovation 
had, at one time or another, been advocated 
by some of the most conservative leaders, 
and most conservative associations of men, 
in the country. 

The other of these two suggested changes 
in governmental machinery deals with the 
manner of electing the President. It calls 
merely for the further extension of the present 
direct primary system of nominating candi- 
dates for the Presidency, and calls also for the 
abolition of the electoral college.. In neither 
of.these proposals is there anything radical. 
So long as there is retained the system of 
electing the President by states, it would mean 
practically nothing to abolish the electoral col- 
lege. That is already an archaic anachronism 
in our governmental machinery, anyhow. As 
for the Presidential primary, it already exists 
in a great majority of the states, and the exten- 
sion of. it, as it now stands, to all the states, 
would make little practical difference. 

What is said here about the programme of 
the new group does not, it is true, cover all the 
things that have been put forward by some 
of the individuals in the group. As to some 
of these proposals from various individuals, 
it must be admitted that they are pretty 
startling. La Follette, for example, in a 
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speech last summer before the meeting of the 
American Federation of Labor at Cincinnati, 
made a proposal which, if it were regarded as 
having any possibility of adoption, might 
readily alarm wide varieties of Americans. 
The proposal was, in short, to destroy the 
power of the Supreme Court to declare any 
action of Congress unconstitutional. The 
exact language of La Follette’s proposal was: 

“That if the Supreme Court assumes to 
decide any law of Congress unconstitutional, 
or by interpretation undertakes to assert a 
public policy at variance with the statutory 
declaration of Congress, which alone under 
our system is authorized to determine the 
public policies of government, the Congress 
may, by repassing the law, nullify the action 
of the court.”’ 

In advocacy of this proposal La Follette said: 

“We have never faced the fundamental 
issue of judicial usurpation squarely. The 
time has come when we must put the axe to 
the root of this monstrous growth upon the 
body of our Government, the usurped power 
of the Federal courts must be taken away, 
and the Federal judges must be made re- 
sponsive to the popular will.” 

How radical this proposal is will not be 
realized by the average reader, even though 
the violence of La Follette’s language may 
give the impression that something strong is 
meant. If this were the place for it, an ex- 
position of all that would follow in the wake 
of this change might be extremely disturbing. 
It would destroy some of America’s oldest 
traditions of individual freedom and_ in- 
dividual security. But there is a very long 
distance between a speech to a labor meeting 
at Cincinnati, made by one man—even 
though that man be La Follette—and any- 
thing on the seriously set down programme of 
the new group. There is not the faintest 
likelihood of this, or of anything else of the 
same degree of radicalism, being put forward 
seriously as part of the programme of the new 
movement. . 

Incidentally, there are two minor but 
pertinent observations that may be made at 
this point. One is that this proposal, if there 
were nothing else, is enough to bring Borah 
into a state of mind where he would oppose 
la Follette to the last ditch. The other is 
that every reader, and especially the anti- 
Saloon League and other friends of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment, might profitably put 
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their minds on what would be the effect of 
La Follette’s proposal on their cause. La 
Follette’s proposal would; in. short, make an 
end of the Eighteenth Amendment. It is 
the only thing that ever will make an end of 
it. It will never be humanly possible to get 
the action of the thirty-six states necessary 
to strike the Prohibition Amendment out of 
the Constitution. But La Follette’s proposal 
would make it possible, by merely two suc- 
cessive votes of a bare majority of Congress, 
to bring back the situation we had before 
Prohibition came. 

But La Follette’s personal position on Pro- 
hibition differs from that of- his group, the 
great-majority of whom are as intense in their 
devotion to the “dry” cause as to anything 
on their own programme. For this, as well 
as for many other reasons, there need’ be no 
alarm about. this La~Follette proposal, or 
anything else as radical‘in its nature, being 
put forward by the new group as an immediate 
objective, or having any serious possibility 
of adoption. 

We should come now to the effect this 
new movement is likely to have on the 
next Republican presidential nomination (and 
its indirect—though powerful—effect on the 
Democratic nomination); and on the ensuing 
Presidential election. The movement will 
influence the fortunes of many men other 
than its leader, La Follette. In fact, La 
Follette, so far as Presidential ambitions are 
concerned, will be one of the least of its bene- 
ficiaries. La Follette’s activities will make 
much less political capital for himself than 
for the sort of men who are in the middle 
ground, between La Follette’s radical extreme 
and the regular Republican conservative ex- 
treme—men like Hiram Johnson, Governor 
Pinchot, and Senator Borah. The lucky 
fortune of Harding is that in the Presidential 
primaries of 1924, the progressive and radical 
voters without the Republican party will 
distribute themselves among Borah, Pinchot, 
Johnson, LaFollette, and probably several 
others. Whereas the regular Republican 
strength will in all probability be united be- 
hind Harding, unless Harding should wish 
it otherwise. 

However, the effect of the new movement 
on the presidential situation of 1924, and the 
other considerations affecting that situation, 
are abundant material for a separate article, 


and must await that occasion. 





WAYS TO CUT BUSINESS COSTS 


How Overhead Costs Can Be Lowered, and Business Speeded 
Up Through Office Efficiency. What “Efficiency Experts” Can 
Do to Save Money and Increase the Value of Employees’. Work 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


N THESE difficult days of industrial re- 
adjustment, when sales are slow and 
buyers reluctant, the various types of 
business management are being subjected 
to the acid test of worthiness. Many 

executives have recently discovered that luck 
and brains are not synonymous, and that 
profits are often harder to keep than to get. 
To-day’s need is for economy in management, 
and directors’ meetings are being given over 
to discussions of ways to reduce expenses. 
“ How can | cut down my operating costs and 
save on overhead?” is the common question of 
corporation officials. 

The ultimate end of all efficiency is the 
elimination of waste—not only of materials, 
but also of effort and time. Nine out of ten 
business executives who have gotten ahead 
owe their success largely to a strict adherence 
to a few simple rule-of-thumb methods. The 
period of depression from which we are emerg- 
ing has diverted some of our critical scrutiny 
from the actions of workers to the capabilities 
of corporation executives. The belief is 
becoming widespread that management needs 
education much more than does labor, and 
this makes it an opportune time for all of us 
not only to analyze our own practices, but 
carefully to study the other fellow’s methods. 

First, and most fundamental in business is 
the accepted principle that everyone should 
follow a carefully arranged schedule for each 
day’s work. Every hour of each person’s life 
should be planned. It is more desirable for 
the worker to fix his own schedule than to 
follow an arbitrary routine laid down by the 
company. But this is not always possible, 
and one important duty of the efficient mana- 
ger is to discover whether or not the individual 
employee can satisfactorily plan his own day. 
The difference between a manager and a fore- 
man is that the former is paid to turn out 
original ideas and plans, while the latter is 
hired to do routine work, mostly in the nature 


of bossing others. Too many managers to- 
day are mere foremen. 

Most managers work best when they 
arrange their duties so as to alternate different 
kinds of tasks. Frequently it is unwise to 
stick to one job until it is finished. Often 
time will be saved if one will only leave his 
task when he feels himself going stale on the 
job. At-such a moment it is best to turn toa 
different kind of work, later returning to the 
first job and finishing it. 

Great waste results from doing little things 
that can be done just as well by lower-priced 
employees. Successful executives never 
write a letter, sharpen a pencil, carry on a 
telephone conversation, or see a caller, if 
anyone else in the office whose time is worth 
less can do it just as well for them. The big 
men in business to-day are those who have 
become proficient in the art of allotting the 
minimum amount of time for each operation 
in the day’s work, and then striving to reduce 
this minimum in actual practice. The best 
kind of schedule is that which assigns a cer- 
tain time each day to the performance of a 
special task. In the case of an executive who 
must do a considerable amount of studying, 
figuring and thinking, it is a good plan for him 
to have his subordinates understand that 
there are certain times of the day when he 
can be seen and other hours when he is abso- 
lutely unavailable. 

Many executives start in the morning with 
a perfectly arranged timetable covering all 
the day’s appointments and tasks, and then 
before the day is over they find their schedule 
wholly disarranged through having granted 
more time for an interview than was previ- 
ously planned. Of course, this cannot always 
be avoided, for sometimes unexpected ideas 
or plans crop up in business conversations that 
justify more extended thought; however, it 
is a good scheme for the executive to figure 
out an approximate maximum of time that a 
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caller should consume, and then keep that 
maximum in mind or on paper before him 
during the interview. One way to increase 
the value derived from a conference or. inter- 
view is to take notes during the conversation 
and later have these transcribed and properly 
filed. 

Many managers who have gained a repu- 
tation for their ability to pick the right man 
for the right job and build up around them- 
selves an efficient organization, owe their suc- 
cess along this line to following a policy of 
watching carefully for special talents in the 
workers under them. Whenever it is possible, 
this type of executive gives the worker whom 
he has under observation some kind of daily 
task in addition to his regular duties, so that 
the employee will have an opportunity to 
spend a part of his time in working along the 
line in which he is most adept. Every person 
is encouraged when allowed to do the thing 
in which he excels. 

There are very few offices or factories where 
the floor plan could not be greatly improved 
so as to eliminate much unnecessary walking 
about on the part of employees. In order to 


obtain a more satisfactory arrangement, it 
may be necessary to move some of the furni- 


ture, general equipment, and even partitions, 
but the expense entailed will likely be small 
when compared with the savings that will 
result. It is perfectly obvious that the desks 
and departments that an executive consults 
most frequently should be located nearest to 
him, but in actual practice in many establish- 
ments this is not at all the case. Along this 
same line of thought it is well to remember 
that workers should not be so placed that they 
face each other or use the same desks. Both 
plans are distracting. If possible, desks 
should be placed that the workers will be 
back to back. Cliques destroy team-work 
and waste time gossiping. Clannish workers 
should be separated and placed in different 
parts of the office or in different departments. 


CONCISENESS 


NE manager I know is a regular top- 
notcher when it comes to efficiency. 

He is the essence of brevity and concentration, 
and demands that each of his employees shall 
develop the faculty of being concise. It is an 
unwritten rule in his concern that unless 
the case is one of extraordinary importance, 
the employee shall not consume more than 
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150 words in telling any story. This manager 
says that the tale of Creation was recited in 
less than five hundred words, and most busi- 
ness problems can be explained in at least 
one-fourth that many. This policy has saved 
time through shortening interviews between 
members of the organization. 

This particular boss encourages his people 
to make quick decisions. He says that the 
power to decide promptly is a greater asset 
than ability to think exhaustively. In each 
big office where a number of workers are 
congregated, he has installed a large electri- 
cally operated clock, and requires that all the 
watches in his establishment shall agree with 
the company time. Many minutes are thus 
saved. Another rule is that no worker shall 
receive a promotion unless he has money in 
the bank or invested in securities. This plan 
is designed to encourage thrift, but care is 
taken to see that it works no injustice on a 
deserving employee. Due consideration is 
given to all circumstances of an unfortunate 
nature over which the worker had no control. 
It is also a rule of the company that each 
worker who leaves its employ shall be asked to 
state frankly his reasons for quitting. It 
has been found that the letters received from 
those who resigned have contained valuable 
constructive criticism and have disclosed 
weak spots both in methods and personnel. 

When a department head wants an office 
boy, he simply lifts his telephone receiver 
twice. The operator at the automatic switch- 
board sees the signal and sends in a messenger. 
When a company official desires to send a 
telegram, he lifts the receiver three times, and 
the telephone girl rings for a telegraph messen- 
ger. With this plan, no executive need inter- 
rupt his work or stop dictating to signal for an 
office boy or a messenger, and his secretary 
need not be burdened with the task. 

Color codes are used to simplify matters 
in all departments. The color red is used for 
items requiring prompt attention; blue is 
employed to record matters that are im- 
portant but not pressing, and black is used 
for all details that can be laid aside for future 
action. Department heads keep memoran- 
dum cards on the mouthpieces of their tele- 
phones. These cards contain items scheduled 
for disposal that same day. Under the'glass 
tops covering desks are lists of telephone 
numbers most frequently called. Other data 
and tables most often referred to are visible 
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under the glass on each official’s desk. Chairs 
intended for callers are placed in such posi- 
tions that all papers, important or otherwise, 
are out of the range of casual eyes. 


KEEPING A CLEAN DESK 


T IS a company rule that nothing shall be 
kept in the compartments of a desk that 
is not an every-day working tool. Office men 
are not allowed to make the mistake of having 
their desks filled with subject-matter that is 
referred to only every month or so, and that 
hides data which must be consulted perhaps 
once or twice daily. The boss says there is 
little hope for people who cling to the habit of 
accumulating data which are to be gone over 
and cleaned up to-morrow or next week. A 
small pile of unfinished matter soon becomes 
a large pile, and one large pile rapidly becomes 
the parent of a number of children. 

Desk material is classified under four heads. 
First come unfinished letters and papers that 
are up for immediate consideration; second are 
matters held for future attention; third, letters 
and data that have been attended to and are 
ready for filing; and fourth come the desk 
equipment, writing materials, and other work- 
ing tools. 

In the accounting department, the plan 
is to have individual pay-roll sheets for each 
worker. It has been found that in practice 
this scheme saves time and provides valuable 
information that could not have been ob- 
tained in any other way. These individual 
pay-sheets show the year’s total wages at a 
single glance, and they may be made to serve 
as a “pedigree” of each workman, giving all 
needed information about him in condensed 
form. Since the present income-tax law re- 
quires each employer to notify the govern- 
ment of all employees receiving wages in 
excess of $1,000, this job entails much work 
if the report must be compiled from the 
ordinary pay-roll sheets. When it is desired 
to make an analysis of the pay-roll by depart- 
ments, this scheme makes the task easy, for 
the individual sheets may be grouped under 
department heads. 

An interesting experiment was conducted 
to determine the cause of errors in the work 
of employees. All error slips were sent to a 
special investigator who talked with the 
worker who was making frequent mistakes. 
The investigation indicated that certain 
forms of illness are the most common causes 
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of such errors. As a result of this research, 
the company perfected an arrangement with 
a reputable physician who is now given the 
records relating to the work of individual] 
employees, and according to the present plan 
the doctor becomes an important factor in 
each case. He is expected to handle mental 
worries as well as physical ills,'and his recom- 
mendations are carefully considered. The 
cost of this service has been more than bal- 
anced by the improvement in character and 
quantity of work done by employees. While 
it is only a small matter, it is worth mention- 
ing that the company has adopted the plan 
of opening doors and windows during the 
luncheon hour in winter and summer. Better 
work has resulted from a change in Office air. 

Having in mind the idea that workers of all 
classes serve with greater efficiency when they 
have no financial worries, the company takes 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
weekly pay envelope to insert printed slips 
personally addressed, giving advice and 
suggestions with respect to saving and 
investing money. The thrift and investment 
slips are prepared by the industrial relations 
department of the company, which same de- 
partment acts in an advisory capacity to all 
employees who desire its aid in selecting, 
buying and selling securities and in puchas- 
ing life insurance. 


SAVING TIME 


N ORDER to make sure that no employee 
wastes his time doing work that can be done 
by some other person receiving less pay, the 
manager had a slip printed and distributed, 
which read as follows: 

“Many people are in the habit of saying 
that they can do a certain thing more quickly 
than they can tell someone else how to do it, 
and therefore many minor tasks are performed 
each day by various employees who could 
better devote their time to more important 
matters. Each worker should not forget that 
though he may be able to do a certain job 
once in less time than it would take for a first 
explanation, it is nevertheless true that after 
a subordinate is taught, the high-priced time 
of the more important executive is saved over 
and over again.” 

One way to determine the degree of ef- 
ficiency of the average business man is to have 
a look at his desk. Nine times out of ten a 
disorderly desk indicates a lack of system. 
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It shows that yesterday’s work was not fin- 
ished yesterday and likely will not be cleaned 
up to-day. The real accomplishers, the fel- 
lows who work with method, have clear, 
clean desks each day when they quit their 
offices. The men who have gained repu- 
tations as big producers are the ones who 
seldom handle the same matter or pick up the 
same letter twice. Only unusual letters, or 
those which necessitate the collection of 
further information before they can be an- 
swered, are held over for a second reading. 
The average business man wastes an hour a 
day, six hours a week, one-sixth of the total 
time spent at his office, reading and handling 
things that should have been promptly dis- 
posed of when they first came up. 

In this day of modern labor-saving appli- 
ances, it is unnecessary as well as unwise to 
permit employees to put nervous energy and 
brain-effort into tasks that could be done 
better, cheaper, and more speedily by dictat- 
ing, duplicating, billing, and computing ma- 
chines. Such devices pay for themselves ina 
remarkably short period of time. Mechanical 
devices are more accurate than humans, and 
never get tired. Few business concerns are 
so small that they can afford to dispense with 
the use of addressing machines, which save 
clerical hand-work in the mailing of circulars 
and statements. It is also advisable to in- 
stall a cutting machine which will prepare 
small metal plates with customers’ names 
stencilled on them for use in the addressing 
machine. Large companies will find it profit- 
able to invest in devices to seal letters, place 
postage stamps on envelopes, endorse checks, 
sign a dozen letters or other documents simul- 
taneously by means of fountain pens con- 
trolled by a master pen in the hand of the 
signer, open letters by cutting less than the 
hundredth part of an inch off three sides of 
each envelope, and machines for cashiers that 
automatically produce the exact change that 
is due the customer. 

It is now possible to equip telephones with 
an apparatus which enables the person 
talking to continue using both of his hands. 
This saves time, especially when the line 
must be held either before or after getting the 
proper connection. In a large office it is not 
a bad idea to have a double arrangement of 
central switchboards, one for inside and the 
other for outside calls. Any employee having 
a telephone on his desk presses one button 
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when he wishes to talk with another em- 
ployee of his company, and a different button 
if he desires an outside number. Perforating 
and punching machines, as well as those for 
cutting paper, are quite common, while a 
compact mechanical arrangement is now 
installed in some of the larger offices to do 
book-binding in the most modern fashion. 
A lot of managers prefer to have all of their 
company’s important papers and_ records 
kept in book form rather than laid away in 
many files. 


TELEPHONE COURTESY 


WO of the commonest utilities in busi- 

ness are the telephone and the telegraph, 
and yet in the daily use of both of these de- 
vices in. most concerns, there are many 
opportunities to effect improvements. Every 
business manager should have each of his 
employees understand that wher. the number 
they have called is obtained, their personality 
is then put upon the wire. They are not 
face to face, but voice to voice, which is more 
important, for. the telephone usually reflects 
our moods through accents and inflections 
of the voice no less truly than do our facial 
expressions. When an employee talks over 
the ‘phone concerning company matters, he 
is “the company”’ to the person with whom 
he is speaking. It is in his power to win or 
lose friends for the corporation that pays for 
his services. It isn’t always what is said, 
but rather how it is said, that counts. Cour- 
tesy is the refining oil that lubricates daily 
affairs, and the more of it we give away, the 
more we have on hand. 

It is well to remember the story of the 
customer who called a certain company on 
the phone, and when the private switchboard 
operator demanded sharply, “Who are your”’ 
replied, “I’m a man who is through doing 
business with your concern as long as you’re 
there.” 


HOW TO SEND TELEGRAMS 


LSO in the matter of telegrams, there are 

a number of fundamental principles 
which should be observed. Double-space all 
messages, regardless of their length. Write 
code words in capitals. Write out numerals 
and dates so as to promote accuracy and 
reduce costs. A date when spelled out will 
often make but one word, while if figures are 
used it will frequently run two to three words. 
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Do not use contractions. Spell out, East, 
West, North, and South. If a message is not 
to be signed, there should be written in place 
of the signature the words, “Not signed.” 
Do not say, “ Wire at our expense,”’ but write 
the words, “Answer collect.” 

Remember that punctuation marks are not 
transmitted unless paid for, and it is impor- 
tant, therefore, that telegrams should be 
so phrased that their exact meaning is not 
dependent on such marks. Also bear in mind 
that no charge is made for words in addresses. 
Abbreviations of cities, countries, etc., are 
counted as one word. If you sign your wire, 
“Harry Smith and William Jones,” you must 
pay for three extra words, but if you say, 
“Harry and William,” you get by without 
any additional cost. One sure way to delay 
a telegram is to iry to save money by combin- 
ing two words illegitimately. Even if the 
message is accepted as written, it is checked 
and re-checked at every handling, and the 
sender loses more in service than he has 
gained by his fraud. 

The success of many corporation executives 
has resulted largely from their policy of mak- 
ing sure that every detail of their business, 
no matter how small, has been carefully 
investigated and provided for. While it 
may seem of small consequence, large savings 
will come from efforts to economize on ma- 
terials. Some rubber bands will last only a 
short time, while others will last four times 
as long; some carbon paper will make but 
a dozen clear copies, while other brands will 
make two dozen or more. Frequently paper 
made from ground-pulp wood will not stand 
storage, and will soon become brown and brit- 
tle. Bleached, chemical wood-papers are not 
troubled in this way. Material losses often 
result from storing paper in a room where 
there is direct sun-light. It is preserved best 
where it is not reached by the sun’s rays, 
where it is free of fumes and dust, and where 
there is a.good circulation of moistened air. 
Excessive dryness causes paper to become 
brittle. 

The open inkwell is an abomination. Two 
kinds of ink should never be mixed, for if this 
is done it is likely both will be spoiled unless 
they are of the same composition. Red or 
other colored inks should not be used on 
valuable records of a permanent nature, as 
they are almost sure to be altered by exposure 


to light. A simple plan to test ink for 
permanency is to draw a series of lines on a 
sheet of writing paper and immerse this 
record in water, allowing it to stand for 
twenty-four hours. This will show the ink’s 
resistance to dampness and water. Another 
sheet with similar lines drawn on it should be 
partly covered with cardboard, so that only 
a portion of each line remains exposed to the 
action of sun and air. This should be left out 
of doors for six or seven days, and if the ink is 
permanent in quality, the exposed portions 
will show no evidences of alteration when 
compared with that part of each line that has 
been protected from the sunlight. 

It is possible to save large sums of money 
by devoting more study to the selection and 
use of commodities that go to make up the 
items of expense in office and factory. In the 
cases of most companies, no matter how small, 
a saving of 5 per cent. on the annual cost of 
soaps, polishes, adhesives, disinfectants, pre- 
servatives, fuels, lubricants, lights, etc., if 
effected would soon total a worth-while sum. 
Of course, it is not possible for small concerns 
to install and equip a research laboratory, 
but it is easily feasible for each company to 
develop in its personnel a sort of amateur 
efficiency expert whose business it would be 
to discover and remedy the small leaks 
and extravagances that are wholly unneces- 
sary. 

It is just because so many business men who 
are engaged in special industries entertain the 
idea that their managerial duties do not ex- 
tend beyond a very limited field, that | have 
endeavored to widen the perspective of the 
individual executive. Just because three or 
four highly technical problems relating to 
some business are of prime importance, and 
are responsible for two-thirds of the total 
cost, does not justify the policy of some execu- 
tives, of wholly ignoring some dozen or more 
small details which do not amount to much 
singly, but which in the aggregate make up 
the other one-third of a company’s expenses. 
Frequently it is this latter one-third of the 
costs that determines whether the outcome 
spells success or failure. The margin of 
profits in most businesses to-day is a narrow 
one. Those companies having officials pos- 
sessed of wide vision and ability quickly and 
intelligently to analyze seemingly remote 
details are blessed indeed. 
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Science Remaking the World 
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Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


The Fourth of a Series of Articles Pointing out the Sociological 


Effects of Modern Inventions. 


How Photography has Affected 


Our Lives and How This Great Invention Has Been Used 


IV. THE INFLUENCE OF PHOTOGRAPHY ON MODERN LIFE 


HE essence of photography is that 

it makes permanent an instanta- 

neous view. It fulfils, in so far as 

sight is concerned, the desire of 

Faust—and of all of us—to halt the 
fleeting moment. It cuts a slice out of a con- 
tinuous action and fixes it forever. The 
motion picture by putting these successive 
slices together merely restores to our eyes the 
continuity of the original action. 

Daguerre when he had produced of his first 
photograph, the first photograph, exclaimed: 
“| have caught the light! Henceforth the 
sun himself shall draw my pictures.” It was 
indeed a feat to be proud of, since light is the 
swiftest thing in the world. 

Mohammed found his first believer in his 
wife, Kadija. Daguerre was not so fortunate, 
for his wife thought him insane, because he 
went about trying to catch the sunshine in a 
little black box. She consulted a learned 
man as to whether her husband was not crazy 
in so attempting the impossible. Her referee 
was evidently wise as well as learned, for he 
answered: “In our present state of knowledge 
this is impossible—but it may not remain 
impossible.”’ 

The “little black box” in which Daguerre 
was trying to imprison light was not his own 
invention. The camera obscura, to give it 
the Latin name, had been known for three 
hundred years. Leonardo da Vinci, artist and 
scientist, had described how, if one darkened 
his room and let the light in through a little 
hole in the shutter, the people walking in the 
street outside could be seen upside down on 
the opposite wall of the room. From that 
time on artists had made use of the camera in 
. drawing and copying, but they could not fix 





the picture that they saw in it, except with 
brush and pencil. 

A hundred years ago it had become known 
that silver salts were darkened by the light 
and various persons were experimenting with 
them. In England Sir Humphry Davy of the 
Royal Institution, and Wedgwood, the pot- 
tery man, made prints of ferns on silvered 
paper but they could not be fixed. “Only 
this is wanting,” said Davy, “to render the 
process as useful as it is elegant.” 

Fox Talbot, an English M. P., resigned his 
seat in order to give all his time to finding a 
way to fix shadows. One day he accidentally 
spilled a solution of nut galls on a sheet of 
exposed silver paper and found to his surprise 
that the image was improved instead of being 
spoiled. This was the origin of our familiar 
method of development with pyrogallic acid, 
not yet outgrown. At the same time, 1839, 
that Talbot in England was working out this 
method of printing from transparent nega- 
tives of waxed paper to produce what he called 
“Photogenic Drawings,” Daguerre, on the 
French side of the Channel, had also achieved 
success on a very different plan. He, too, 
was helped by one of those lucky accidents 
that have contributed so much to science— 
when they happen to the right persons. He 
was working with silver plates sensitized by 
exposure to the fumes of iodine. One day he 
had exposed some plates, but not enough to 
get an image when the sun went under a cloud. 
So he laid the under-exposed plates away ina 
closet and when he took them out next day 
he found that the image had developed in the 
dark room. He repeated the experiment 
several times but found that he got no results 
except when the plates were laid away in that 
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particular cabinet. If he had been supersti- 
tious he would have suspected the spirits of 
developing his plates in the magic cabinet. 
But being a scientist he investigated further 
and found that there was a dish of mercury in 
the closet and that it was the vapor from that 
that had brought out the latent image. If 
you have Daguerreotype pictures among your 
family photographs 
you will know that 
they are hard to beat 
for delicacy of detail. 
Arago, the French 
astronomer and par- 
liamentarian, secured 
from the government 
a pension of 6,000 
francs for Daguerre 
in order that his in- 
vention “might be 
given freely to the 
world of science and ' 
art,” a better method 
of rewarding inven- 
tors than forcing 
them to seek capital- 
ists who will furnish 
the funds and mo- 
nopolize the process. 
The only way of 
making art demo- 
cratic is to bring it 
within the reach of 
everybody. To do 
this requires some 





THE FIRST PORTRAIT TAKEN IN AMERICA 
Early in 1840 Prof. John William Draper, of the Uni- 
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pleasure divided,” or rather “a pleasure des- 
troyed.” To distinguish between real values, 
due to utility, and fictitious values, due to 
scarcity, imagine the thing multiplied by a 
million. If.the total value becomes greater it 
is real. If it becomes less on multiplication 
it is obviously fictitious. The reason why 
salaries of unprecedented size can now be paid 
to authors, artists, 
actors and singers is 
because millions of 
people can procure 
the products of their 
artistic endeavor for 
a few cents apiece. 
Whether the millions 
have as good taste as 
the few connoisseurs 
who formerly sup- 
ported the artist is 
another question 
aside from the point. 

The multiplication 
of works of art means 
more than merely 
bringing a new plea- 
sure into the lives of 
the multitude. It 
means giving every- 
body a chance to be- 
come acquainted 
with the highest 
standard of the va- 
rious arts. The best 
books of the world’s 


method of cheap and 
rapid duplication 
such as is done for 
books by printing, for 


versity of New York, took this picture.of Miss Dorothy 
Catherine Draper, his sister. Her face was covered 
thickly with powder and she sat before the crude cam- 
era, in the bright sunlight, for six minutes. Now 
photographs can be taken in a thousandth, or even a 
five-thousandth of a second 


literature’ are’ now 
sold in cheap edi- 
tions. . Some idea of 
the best music can 


music by the phono- 

graph, for the pictures and drama by photo- 
graphy. Art has a tendency to be aristo- 
cratic and exclusive. Paintings are valued not 
for their beauty and interest, but for their rar- 
ity, a negative virtue if a virtue at all. A 
replica, equally good, reduces the value of the 
original. The purchaser of an etching gets 
with it a scratched print to show that the plate 
has been destroyed so that he can rejoice his 
mean, selfish soul that there are only 49 or 99 
other persons in the world who share his 
pleasure in the possession of the picture. “A 
pleasure shared is a pleasure doubled”’ accord- 
ing to the old proverb. Not so to the art 
collector. To him “a pleasure shared is a 


be obtained through 

the phonograph. Good acting can be com- 
pared with poor in the movies. Any draw- 
ing or painting in black and white can be 
almost perfectly reproduced. A five cent 
Sunday paper contains illustrations that would 
have sold for ten dollars apiece not many 
years ago. Color reproductions are inferior 
to monochrome but still one can get a very 
fair conception of a painting from the new 
color processes of photography and printing. 
So bringing the best of art within the reach 
of everybody on an equality, gives for the 
first time an opportunity of finding what the 
popular taste really is or what it may become. 
It is an intelligence test—or rather a taste 
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test—on the largest scale. When the highest of-date goods in remote districts, but now 
forms of art within reach of the villager were: there is no district so remote that its inhabi- 
in painting the chromo, in music the cabinet tants have not seen in the movies the furnish- 
organ home-played, in architecture the church _ ings of the Four Hundred—or what they take 
steeple, and in drama the traveling troupe of _ to be such. 


barnstorming actors, one could not compare This seeing of the same pictures and reading 
the level of popular taste with that of more the same magazines at the same time by the 
favored communities. greater part of the one hundred million people 


It is too early to say how the test will come of the United States tends toward uniformity 
out, whether it will be found that good taste of manners and customs, toward conformity 
in art is acommon inheritance ora rare talent in tastes and ideas, toward the standardization 
like that for good tennis or good singing. But of the American. Whether this is a good or 
we can all of us observe changes of customs _ bad tendency it is outside of my province to 
and costumes in any rural community due _ consider. 
to spread of pictures. The mail order catalog The quickness with which a new idea can 
has become known as “the Bible of the West’”” be communicated to the whole people is a 
and is more thoroughly read and more impli- novel feature of our civilization and brings 
citly believed in than the old Bible. The incalculable consequences. The laws of in- 
color plates of the home magazines have dividual psychology no longer hold and the 
introduced new fashions in food and dress. laws of mass psychology come into action. 
i Furniture men say that they cannot sell old- The speech of a prominent man goes over the 
; style furniture anywhere. Formerly they land in ether waves at the rate of 186,000 
4 used to dispose of their left-over stock of out- miles a second and the reaction time of the 








A REALISTIC PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FINANCIAL CENTRE OF THE WESTERN WORLD 





No description could convey the immensity of these towering buildings of New York’s financial district nearly so well 
as does this photograph taken at dusk from the top of the Woolworth building. Since photography has come into 
its own, the homebody finds it possible to know the world as even the traveller of a hundred years ago seldom knew it 
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American people to a new notion has been 
reduced to an unprecedented point. 

The rapidity of intercommunication in ideas 
and the increased mobility of the individual 
achieved by science, makes possible for the 
first time in history the experiment on a con- 
tinental scale of a real democracy such as 
formerly could only exist in a community so 
small that all the people could gather in the 
same forum or meeting house and listen to a 
single man speaking. But nobody can tell 
how a million-power democracy will work. 
Will it be uncontrollably radical or intolerably 
conservative? Will it be fickle or immobile? 
Who dares say? 

The great revolutions are those that change 
not only customs and industries but the mind 
of man, that alter his outlook on the world at 
large, his philosophy of life. The invention 
of photography, by extending man’s power of 
sight has shown him a new world, in which he 
has yet to find himself. The sense of sight 
is more limited than the sense of sound. We 
can hear seven octaves of sound vibrations 
while we can see less than one octave of color 
vibrations. Photography has extended our 
knowledge, though not our perception of 
etheric vibrations, many octaves beyond the 
limits of the visible spectrum in both direc- 
tions. In the one direction, beyond the violet 
end of the spectrum, the waves get shorter 
until finally they merge into the X-rays that 
can pass through the human body and reveal 
the structure of the atom. In the other di- 
rection, beyond the red end of the spectrum, 
we come into the range of heat rays and the 
vibrations get longer, until they can be mea- 
sured in miles and used to carry radio mes- 
sages. If we had eyes to perceive these in- 
visible rays we should see a different world 
according to whether we used the longer or the 
shorter rays. Photography with the infra-red 
or heat rays shows us a Rembrandt landscape; 
dense shadows and high lights; the sky is 
black and the trees and grass are white as 
snow. On the other hand if we use shorter 
ultra-violet ray waves we get a Corot effect; 
a foggy atmosphere and no sharp shadows; 
and since glass is opaque the windows all seem 
shuttered. We see then that the whole 
human race is color blind. Some are worse 
than the rest of us, but we all might well wear 
the placard: “Pity the blind!” 

Such excursions into the invisible might 
seem to serve no other purpose than the satis- 
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faction of scientific curiosity but no researches 
have proved more immediately practical and 
profitable. The Roentgen rays and radio 
are familiar to us all and have been in some 
degree of benefit to us all. 

Within a few weeks after Roentgen had 
discovered them the X-rays were at work all 
over the world, revealing the skeletons that 
we keep concealed from gaze. The surgeon 
no longer had to work in the dark, for the 
body was transparent to him. We now have 
photographs of the bullets in the bones, 
tubercles in the lungs, and abscesses in the 
teeth, and with the X-ray moving pictures we 
can follow the operations of the heart and 
lungs and stomach. The growth and stiffen- 
ing of the bones in babies can be watched from 
day to day and any delay or defects discovered 
in time for correction by diet. Recently we 
have learned by this means that rickets can 
be cured by either cod-liver oil or sunshine. 
It is to be hoped that the children will be 
allowed to choose which remedy they prefer, 
to take a dose of cod-liver oil or to play naked 
in the surlight. 

The X-rays were discovered in 1895 by 
Professor Roentgen of Wirzburg who found 
that the greenish light, which filled a vacuum 
tube when an electric current was passing, 
would take a photograph through a board. 
A few months later the X-rays turned up 
again in a most unexpected quarter. In Paris 
they were found coming from a piece of rock 
without any electric current or vacuum tube. 
Professor Becquerel of Paris had placed a bit 
of uranium ore on a photographic plate and 
put them away in a drawer. One would 
think that was safe enough, the plate was 
wrapped tight in black paper and there was 
no light there anyway. But when he devel- 
oped the plate he found that the mineral had 
taken its own picture in the dark. Then 
Madame Curie took up the study of the 
uranium ore to find out why it acted in that 
peculiar way and she extracted from it an 
unknown metal, radium, which turned out to 
be the offspring of uranium and the father of 
lead. It was very annoying to the chemist 
to have to introduce genealogy in his science 
and to calculate the ages of the elements. He 
was still further disconcerted to discover that 
different atoms of the same element might 
have different weights since he had been 
taught to believe that the atoms were like 
manufactured articles, exactly alike for each 
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A DIAGONAL VIEW FROM AN AIRPLANE 


Here we have what is really a ‘‘bird’s-eye”’ view of Niagara Falls. 
This view of the Horseshoe Falls at Niagara is of the latter 
Real estate agents, “‘booster”’ organizations, and advertisers generally are making wide use of this type of 


—those taken vertically, and those taken at an angle. 
kind. 


Airplane views are divided into two distinct kinds 


photograph 


element and altogether immutable. But 
photography gave him a clue to the mystery 
for it showed him that the atom was not a 
little round hard ball, absolutely indivisible 
and forever indestructible, but is instead like 
a solar system, mostly empty space; a central 
nucleus of positive electricity around which 
rotate particles of negative electricity at 
enormous speeds. Occasionally one of these 
satellite electrons flies off or is knocked off or 
the nucleus is shattered into fragments that 
form new elements. The electrons streaming 
off from the hot tungsten filament in the elec- 
tric light bulb give us the audion and the 
radio receiver, which has widened the range 
of the human voice. 

The curious thing about radium is that it 
always is hotter than its surroundings. Im- 
merse it in liquid air or in liquid iron and its 
temperature is a little above either. That is 
to say, radium is a metal with a stove inside, 





a stove that burns continuously at an even 
rate without fuel throughout its life-time of 
some 2,400 years. This fact has no socio- 
logical significance as yet. I mention it be- 
cause it may at any moment become the de- 
termining factor in civilization. For not only 
in radium but in every atom there are stores 
of inexhaustible energy; and energy is power 
and work and wealth. If we could tap this 
source of power the labor problem would 
vanish and there would remain only the prob- 
lem of wealth. The curse that was laid upon 
Adam and his descendants would be at last 
removed. H. G. Wells, in “The World Set 
Free,” has tried to imagine what that would 
mean to the human race. 

Photography won the Great War. When 
airplanes propelled by gasoline came into use 
for scouting it became necessary to provide 
them with something that could see more 
sharply than the eye, record more quickly than 
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over a quarter of a mil- 
lion negatives and made 
nearly six million prints 
from them. It became 
possible to place in the 
hands of every officer be- 
fore an attack maps cor- 
rected up to the day be- 
fore and showing in the 
minutest detail the 
ground over which the 
drive was to be made. 
During the American of- 
fensive in the Argonne 
section a single section 
of the photographiccorps 








made 9,000 prints in 16 


AS THE ARTISTS IMAGINED IT— hours. 


Before the introduction of photography most galloping 
horses were shown in positions similar to this, but since— 


the pencil, and retain more accurately than the 
memory. Inthe employment of photography 
the Allies were at first hampered by the fact 
that the optical glass necessary for the lenses 
and the coal-tar dyes for sensitising the films 
and the coal tar developers were mostly made 
in Germany. But when our Government 
called the chemists and physicists of the 
country to its aid these problems were solved 
and by the end of the war lenses and photo- 
graphic chemicals as good as any were made 
at home. 

As the range of anti-aircraft guns improved 
it became necessary for the planes to rise 
higher. But three miles of atmosphere make 
details indistinct, especially if there is any 
mist or haze. So panchromatic plates and 
ray filters had to be used and these were so 
much more sensitive than the eye to dis- 
tinctions of tint that unsuspected objects 
could be found upon development. By com- 
paring the photographs taken one day with 
those taken another any changes were re- 
vealed such as the covering of a road with 
camouflaged canvas which looked as green as 
the fields round about to the eye but did not 
seem the same at all to the silver film in the 
camera. There followed a duel between the 
artist and the photographer, between the 
attempt at deception and the effort to ascer- 
tain truth. 

More and more as the war wore on all 
armies came to rely upon photography. In 
1918 the British photographers alone took 


Like other lessons of 
the war the experience 
thus gainedcan be carried 
over into the work of peace. A photographic 
map of Washington has been made by air- 
planes out of 300 films fitted together. It 
required only two hours and a half to take 
them and they show every street and building 
in the city. It would have taken a corps of 
surveyors many years to have made a map in 
such detail. In exploring rough and inacces- 
sible country this method is invaluable. The 
Canadian Reclamation Service has made an 
aérial survey of nearly a million acres of ter- 
ritory which it is proposed to reclaim by 
drainage. Much of the area is flooded and it 
would have been difficult and expensive to 
survey it in the ordinary way. 

In the early days of photography there was 
much argument over what effect the new art 
would have on painting. Two opposite views 
were advanced—both wrong; as we now 
know. When Paul Delaroche, the leading 
French artist of the time, saw the first Da- 
guerreotype he said, “Painting is dead from 
this day.” But painting is very much alive to- 
day although it has mostly given up trying to 
make exact reproductions of natural objects 
which can be done better and quicker by 
photography, and has gone further into the 
field of fantasy where photography cannot 
follow. Impressionism, futurism, cubism, and 
all the other isms have arisen because the 
graphic arts cannot compete with photog- 
raphy in the field of realism. 

The other view of the influence of photog- 
raphy on painting and drawing was that it 




















would have no influence at all. This also has 
been disproved. Artists were at first disposed 
to refuse to recognize the intruder as entitled 
to any consideration as an art. “We draw 
things as they are seen,” said the artists, 
“and then they are lifelike. It makes no 
difference to us that the camera takes them 
otherwise.” But it did, for as soon as people 
became familiar with photographs they found 
that the artists had not been depicting things 
as they are seen, even when they tried to, but 
were following traditions and imitating their 
masters. They were painting from paintings, 
not from real life. 

A curious case of this is the history of the 
flying gallop. You can remember—or if you 
will not admit that, you will have seen in 
prints before your time—that it was once cus- 
tomary to represent a galloping horse with all 
four legs outstretched and off the ground and 
with the hind hoofs turned upward. Look at 
almost any racing print of the last two cen- 
turies and you will see this conventional 
rocking-horse pose and folks thought they saw 
it in the horses because the artists drew it so. 
Why did the painters of racing scenes and 
battle pieces draw it sor Because previous 
painters had. Because, to be specific, a man 
named Stubbs in 1794 published an engraving 
of the race horse “ Baronet” with his legs in 
this unnatural position. Other English ar- 
tists followed suit and Gericault introduced 
the fashion into France through his picture of 
the Epsom Derby now in 
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and so it. has been traced back to the My- 
cenzan art of three thousand years ago. You 
can read the story of its migration in Lankes- 
ter’s “Science From an Easy Chair”’ (Second 
Series). Since the flying gallop went east- 
ward through Asia the artists of Greece, 
Rome, and Western Europe escaped it until 
the eighteenth century when the Japanese 
art invaded the Occident. 

Our artists might still be drawing rocking 
horses if it had not been for a racing man, 
Senator Stanford of California, who was not 
satisfied with the conventional ideas of how a 
horse moved his legs and wanted to find out 
how he could be made to move them faster. 
So he got a man named Muybridge to set up 
a row of cameras along the race track with 
strings stretched across it and hitched to the 
shutters. When the horse went by he broke 
the string and took his own picture. This was 
the beginning of the moving picture although 
there was no way of combining the successive 
snapshots. But the study of the photographs 
astonished everybody. The horse appeared 
in postures that no artist had imagined, but 
never in the one that he had usually been 
painted in. But this did not bother the 
artists for they said: ‘These snapshots are 
curious of course, but we must go on drawing 
horses in the same old way, otherwise people 
would not know they were galloping. If we 
drew them in these ridiculous attitudes people 
would suppose that they were standing still or 





the Louvre, But where 
did Stubbs get the no- 
tion? Apparently from 
the Japanese prints that 
were then being brought 
into Europe for the first 
time and creating a furor 
in art circles. “What 
marvelous eyes these 
Japanese must have,” 
said everybody, “that 
they see things so differ- 
ently from us. Let us 
draw as they do.” But 
the Japanese did not get 
the flying gallop from na- 
ture. They got it from 
the Chinese who got it 
from the Tartars who got 
it from the Persians who 
got it from Asia Minor 








—AND AS THE CAMERA SHOWS IT TO BE 
—the camera, with its image recorded in a thousandth of a second, has shown us 
pictures like this we all have come to see how purely imaginary were the old pic- 
tures of animals in motion 
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A WORK OF ART ETCHED BY A LENS 


Had this picture been shown a hundred years ago it would undoubtedly have been 
accepted as a valuable work of art, but now we recognize it as Fujiyama, the sacred 
mountain of Japan, and turn the leaf to see what follows 


falling down.”’ But when a few bold artists 
like Remington began drawing and model- 
ing horses in actual attitudes as they had been 
revealed by the camera, people came to see 
that they represented motion more vividly 
than the conventional postures and these 
rapidly passed out of vogue. 

If you will compare the hand-drawn illus- 
trations in a magazine now with those before 
photography became common you will notice 
a great change in the style of drawing. You 
can even see the influence of the motion 
picture in the modern hand-made magazine 
illustrations, for many of them are drawn 
from a new point of view and show what used 
to be called “the exaggerated perspective of 





the motion picture”’ but 
which people have now 
come to find quite na- 
tural. This is one of the 
first services of science, 
to lift the blinders of 
convention from our eyes 
and permit us to see 
things as they are. The 
second lesson of science 
is to teach us what is 
wrong with things as 
they are and how we can 
make them better. The 
artist professes to paint 
in honor of The God of 
Things As They Are. In 
my opinion this god is the 
devil. The only true god 
is the God Of Things As 
They Ought To Be. Him 
alone should we serve, 
forsaking the gods of the 
past and of the present. 

After the motion pic- 
ture had revealed how a 
horse moved his legs then 
his owner was able to see 
how he might move them 
to better advantage. The 
Shah of Persia when he 
visited England was in- 
vited to see the Derby 
but refused saying: “It is 
already known to me 
that one horse can run 
faster than another.” 
So it was to everybody, 
but nobody knew why 
until the motion picture was applied to the 
problem. So, too, everybody knew that one 
man could work faster than another but no- 
body knew why until the movements of the 
job were analyzed by means of the camera. 
Then it was found that even in common tasks 
done by good workmen there was much lost 
motion and that more might be accomplished 
with less fatigue if the hands were trained to 
take the shortest possible routes to and fro. 
The first effect of such an attempt to analyze 
one’s customary motion is distracting. 

But after old habits have been broken up 
better ones may be formed. The application 
of scientific motion study in industry would 
result in great economy of labor and conse- 
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quent increase of wealth but it is held back 
because of the dispute as to which party shall 
get the benefit, the owner of the machine or 
the man who tends it. If capital and labor 
would stop quarreling for a while they would 
get something worth quarreling about. 

The effect of photography upon literature 
has been immeasurable. The periodical you 
buy for five or ten cents may have cost the 
publisher twenty-five or thirty cents. Who 
pays the balance? Whoever buys the things 
advertised therein. That means that nearly 
all of our fiction and most of our other reading 
matter are heavily subsidized. It is sold for 
much less than it costs. Writers of only or- 
dinary ability are nowadays paid prices that 
the most able and popular could not command 
in former days. The number of those who 
earn their living by literature has also vastly 
increased. 

Literature has in all ages required a patron. 
Like all the fine arts it is not self-supporting. 
In former centuries the patron was some king 
or nobleman to whom the book must be de- 
dicated with sickening flattery. If you want 
to see how even the most honorable and con- 
scientious men were forced to stoop to syco- 
phantic falsehood, read the dedication of the 
translators of the Bible to King James. 
Nothing so bald and base is done nowadays. 
The patron of the modern author is no one 
individual. He is the million who purchase 
the commodities depicted and described in 
the columns adjacent to his writing. These 
millions are of all possible opinions and tastes. 


They cannot unite upon any dictation to the, 


author such as an individual patron could 
exert. They are not persons of superior rank 
or wealth but persons like the author or per- 
haps poorer. He is therefore quite free to 
write what he pleases so long as he does not too 
rudely offend their feelings. In fact it may 
happen that those who pay a large part of his 
income may not be the same as read his con- 
tributions. It may happen that a consider- 
able proportion of those who buy the maga- 
zine and of those who advertise in it may 
heartily detest a particular writer whom 
nevertheless they support. The author of a 
book is not so free and independent. He 
cannot make anybody who dislikes him buy 
his book or contribute to his cash account 
when they buy groceries and hardware. | 
know of no one so fortunately fixed in this 
respect as the contributor to a magazine. 
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The popularity and power of the periodical 
are largely due to photography. All the illus- 
trations are now produced by photographic 
processes although they may be from draw- 
ings. The pictures in the advertising pages 
are more important and influential than the 
others. Even those magazines that eschew 
illustrations in the articles are obliged to admit 
them to their advertising pages. The modern 
magazine is run on rubber tires and fed on 
breakfast food. It is the advertiser that dic- 
tates the size and shape and make-up of the 
magazine. If you find in your periodical a 
colored picture that pleases you particularly 
you may usually discover by turning over 
the pages that you owe its inclusion to some 
advertiser who has wanted to use those colors 
for a display of his wares. If you find that a 
story skips over to a distant page, if for in- 
stance you read at the bottom of the column 
that “the frightened lady began to shudder 
and (continued on page 123)’’ you may know 
that you owe the interruption to some ad- 
vertiser who wanted to entice you into his 
neighborhood. Having got here you may find 
that his column is more interesting than that 
of the story. It may well be, for the writer of 
the advertising was better paid than the 
writer of the story. But do not be too cross 
with the advertiser for throwing the pages of 
the periodical into disorder. Remember 
rather that there would not be half so many 
pages of what is conventionally called “pure 
reading matter” if it were not forhim. If you 
want to get your literature at less than half 
its cost you can do so very easily by never 
buying anything there advertised. But you 
will not find it so easy to abstain as it seems. 
Also before you adopt that course you should 
reflect that if all others followed your example 
you would lose your bargain and magazines 
would cost as much as books. 

The influence of the motion picture on 
stories and stage drama is quite perceptible. 
Both tend toward sharp and snappy scenes; 
toward action instead of analysis. In the 
earliest motion pictures the chief feature was 
the chase, the passing of the actors through a 
rapid sequence of scenes. This is a specialty 
of the motion picture; something that the 
stage drama could not do at all and that the 
written romance could only inadequately 
suggest, so it was natural that the motion 
picture at first make the most of its novel 
stunt. Inthe later development of the movie 
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AN AERIAL MAP OF—— 
This is.a recent devel- 
opment of photogra- 
phy. An airplane 
carrying a specially de- 
signed camera, flies at 
a given elevation mak- 
ing, as it flies, a series 
of negatives. Prints 
from these are made— 
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—and matched, the re- 
sult being a map of the 
area photographed. 
This map was made of 
100 pictures carefully 
patched together and 
gives an infinite vari- 
ety of detail that 
drawn maps could not 
* include 
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drama this feature, the chase, was abandoned 
in its first crude form, but it remains as a 
fundamental principle of its structure. That 
is, the action in a movie drama is apt to be 
strung along a single string, the continuous 
adventures of a particular character, rather 
than the simultaneous interaction of a number 
of characters. The plot of the old fashioned 
novel, say of Dickens, was a network; the 
movie drama is a chain. | would call them 
the reticulated and catenary story types if ! 
were not afraid of being called pedantic. | 
am exaggerating the difference for the purpose 
of calling attention to the point that the short 
stories and novels of our magazines are be- 
coming more of the movie sort. This in- 
fluence is enhanced by the fact that the 
modern author realizes that if the romance he 
is writing proves adaptable to the screen he 
can get ten times as much money for it as he 
gets from magazine and book. 

Whatever influence any of the sciences have 
had upon modern life and thought we must 
give part of the credit to photography for it 
enters into all of them and some of them 
would have been impossible without it. By 
means of it the scientist gets a permanent and 
inerrant record of anything visible and of 
many things invisible to him. It has made 
man farsighted and nearsighted. It has re- 
vealed to him the largest and the smallest 
things in the universe. With the crystalline 
lens and silver retina of this artificial eye he 
is able to measure the giant stars as well as to 
track the infinitesmal electrons. He can 
study the structure of the atom and the uni- 
verse. He can picture the conflicts of armies 
for the control of the world or the duel to the 
death between a microbe and blood corpuscle. 

The value of photography to history is 
almost as great as to science. It has made 
the historian of modern times a scientist, or 
at least has given him the opportunity to be- 
come one. The Great War was the first to 
be fully photographed, the first in which real 
battles are depicted. Did you ever look 
over the volumes of Harper's Weekly during 
the Civil War? Then you remember the big 
double-page pictures, drawn from a few field 
sketches and then patiently, expensively and 
inaccurately carved on wood, but nevertheless 
an unprecedented achievement in historical 
verity. Brady’s photographs of Civil War 
personages and places taken for the Govern- 
ment were the first attempts in this field. 


The scenes of the recent war are almost as 
familiar to those who stayed at home as to 
those who served over there. These pictures 
will never lose their value and can never be 
replaced. 

Think what it means in the way of clear 
thinking to be able to study at leisure any 
time in the future the exact and unaltered 
picture of a scene, aman, oranevent. Photo- 
graphs may be made to lie but they never 
make mistakes. We change our memories 
as we change our minds, but photographs do 
not. Our mental photographs continue to 
develop in the dark. They are retouched by 
unknown fingers while they are stored away 
and when we bring them again into the light 
of consciousness they have been altered 
though we suspect it not. But a photograph 
tells the same story until it is destroyed. 

Look at the oil portraits of any historical 
period and notice how much they look alike. 
A few years later comes a new style in art and 
all faces and figures are changed to conform. 
Even Mendel’s law, though more lenient than 
Darwin’s, will not allow such swift mutations. 
Cromwell insisted upon the wart on his face 
being painted into his portrait, but royal rulers 
were not so scrupulous. There are lots of 
portraits of Washington. They do not look 
alike and we are not sure that any one of them 
looks like Washington. There are lots of 
pictures of Roosevelt. They do not look 
alike but we may be sure that they all look 
like Roosevelt. They represent all the var- 
ious Roosevelts. 

There is a certainty about an historic scene 
when it may be witnessed by millions. We 
all know that a certain prince of India turned 
his back on his sovereign at the Durbar. We 
saw him do it. But whether he was inten- 
tionally disrespectful or accidentally impolite 
we cannot tell. Even the motion picture does 
not reveal motives Another notorious pic- 
ture is that showing Secretary of War Baker, 
while reviewing troops during the war, stand- 
ing with his hands in his pockets as the star- 
spangled banner approached. Further the 
photograph sayeth not but it is claimed by his 
friends that he got his hands out in time to 
salute as the flag passed. All France was re- 
cently excited over a photograph which shows 
Premier Poincaré and Ambassador Herrick 
smiling as they walked together out of the 
soldier cemetery at Verdun. The Premier 
says that he was not smiling but merely 
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squinting up his eyes at the sun. 
rick says that he does not remember anything do. 
about it but that they were walking around 
together all day and that he might have said 
something to make M. Poincaré smile. 
who measure patriotism by etiquette have 


now their chance. “That fierce 
light that beats upon a throne” 
in good Queen Victoria’s time did 
not compare in candle power with 
that of the movies. Shaw long 
ago said that the advent of pho- 
tography would make royalty im- 
possible and sure enough we have 
seen such a clearing out of kings 
in recent years as no one previous 
generation was fortunate enough 
to witness. The last of the real 
emperors tried to stave off the 
fatal effect by himself posing as a 
movie hero but he was trans- 
ferred to the rdle of woodchopper. 

The same disenchanting light 
beats upon other celebrities. 
“Did you once see Shelley plain?”’ 
If that were asked of a modern 
Shelley we might say, “Yes, all 
too plain. He had his mouth 
open snarling at a reporter.” As 
the sun is seen befcre it rises 
above the horizon so we see our 
celebrities before they are cele- 
brated. Months in advance of 
the appearance of his first book 
the magazines are filled with pic- 
tures of the future author, play- 
ing with his dog or digging in his 
garden. 

For the first time since the 
world began almost any one any- 
where has a chance to see for 
himself every important place, all 
important personages and many 
important events. Can you esti- 
mate the effect of such an unpre- 
cedented power on the human 
mind? The penny picture post- 
cards give the stay-at-home more 
information about the looks of 
the world at large than the most 
diligent scholar or agile traveler 
could get in any previous gen- 
eration. In bringing reality di- 
rectly to a person at a distance 
in time or space the photographic 
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HOW THE FUTURE WILL 

BE ABLE TO SEE THE 

GREAT MEN OF THE 
PAST 


Our children’s children will 
be able to be as familiar 
with the great figures of to- 
day as we ourselves are. 
Roosevelt will appear before 
them, and before the people 
hundreds of years from now. 
For the first time in history 
we have been able to em- 
balm our movements and 
our voices, that we may be 
seen to move and heard to 
speak long years after our 
lives have ended 
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picture has done more than print could ever 
But because photography is newer than 
printing many people regard it as an inferior 
A man recently said to me—and he was 
a scientist and so should have known better— 
that the National Geographic Magazine had 


no educational value because it 
was largely pictures. I wonder 
how many pages of print would 
be needed to convey as much 
information about the appear- 


-ance of a place as is given by a 


single page picture? But some- 
how it is felt that getting ideas 
from pictures instead of through 
type is not quite fair. It is too 
easy. 

One historian at least has real- 
ized what motion photography 
may mean in his field, Professor 
J. T. Shotwell of Columbia, who 
says: 


The mention of the moving picture 
suggests that, if the test for the dis- 
tinction between prehistory and his- 
tory is the use of writing, we may 
be at another boundary-mark to-day. 
Writing, after all, is but a poor make- 
shift. When one compares the best 
of writings with what they attempt 
to record, one sees that this instru- 
ment of ours for the reproduction of 
reality is almost palzolithic in its 
crudity. It loses even the color and 
tone of living speech, as speech, in 
turn, reproduces but part of the 
psychic and physical complex with 
which it deals. We can at best sort 
out a few facts from the moving 
mass of events and dress them up in 
the imperfections of our rhetoric, to 
survive in the fading simulacra in 
the busy forum of the world. Some 
day the media in which we work to- 
day to preserve the past will be seen 
in all their inadequacy and crudity 
when new implements for mirroring 
thought, expression and movement 
will have been acquired. Then, we, 
too, may be numbered among the 
prehistoric.* 


The motion pictures form a 
genuine and active international 
language, one that reaches even 


*Shotwell: Introduction to the History 
of History. 
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the illiterate. Except for the titles they re- 
quire no translation, though they do need 
explanation, which they do not get. The 
untutored millions of India and China are 
being given daily instruction in the manners 
and customs of our country and are learning 
at first hand all about our virtues and vices, 
especially the latter. Seeing’s believing and 
the Asiatics have noway of knowing that what 
they are seeing is not 
the United States but 
Hollywood. 

To learn how the 
other half of the world 
lives does not neces- 
sarily win our admira- 
tion and_ affection. 
The Turksare shocked 
by the bare faces of 
our women, the Brit- 
ish by their bare legs. 
The Japanese cut out 
all kissing. European 
countries complain 
that American films 
cause dissatisfaction 
among the working 
classes because they 


show such superior 
conditions in industry A 


over here. Some of 
our zealous patriots 
accuse the Germans of 
insidious propaganda 
through their recent 
historical films which, 
by showing the vicious conditions in France in 
the time of Du Barry and in England in the 
time of Henry VIII, would arouse the moral 
prejudice of Americans against their associates 
in the late war. But this assumes that tne 
Germans, while so acute in their propaganda, 
were so stupid as not to realize that Americans, 
even before seeing these films, did not regard 
Madame Du Barry and Henry VIII as model 
characters. Perhaps the reason why certain 
communities would not allow the exhibition 
of that remarkable German film, “ The Cabi- 
net of Dr. Caligari,” was because they sus- 
pected that it was an attempt to drive Amer- 
icans insane. 

On the economic side of motion pictures 
the same question arises as in the case of the 
automobile, but is equally insoluble. Here is 
an enormous amount of time and money being 


PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
SCOPE AND— 

This picture is of the sun, and was taken with the aid of 

a telescope and an appropriate system of ‘‘filters.”’ 

filters make it possible to cut out certain rays of light 

and in many instances give us photographs that tell us 

plainly of the existence of things we cannot see 
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spent upon something that was not in exis- 
tence a few years ago. I have not the figures 
of the sums total of attendance and admission 
fees but it does not matter for they are so 
large that you could not comprehend them if 
I told them to you. For what was this im- 
mense sum of money spent before or what 
would it be spent for now if the movies were 
wiped out by a prohibitory amendment? 
How did the people 
who throng the thea- 
tres night and day 
spend this time before? 
Do they read less, 
sleep less, eat less, 
talk less, walk less, 
play less, or what 
less? The time must 
have been subtracted 
from some occupation 
or diversion, and until 
we know from what it 
has come we cannot 
say whether it is worse 
spent than before or 
better. 

When I visited one 
of the minor islands of 
the Pacific some years 
ago | noticed the na- 
tives crowding into a 
low building with a 
corrugated iron roof 
where some cut-of- 
date and tattered 
American films were 
exhibited. | remarked upon it to the captain 
and he said: “Yes, it has been a great thing 
for our business.”” “ Howsor’’ lL asked. “ Be- 
cause,’ he answered, “the native is naturally 
lazy and we used to have a great deal of trouble 
getting them to load the copra. If one ship 
followed another within a few days no man 
could be hired to bring in the dried coconut 
meats for they had what little money they 
needed and would not work till that was gone. 
But when we got a movie set up here there was 
no trouble, for the natives spent their money 
as quickly as they got it and were eager to 
earn more when the next boat came along.’ 
I suppose that the effect that was here visible 
on a small scale must be essentially the same 
as the effect of the motion pictures, the auto- 
mobile, or any other new opportunity for 
expenditure. The malady that afflicted the 
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South Sea islanders is in some degree epidemic 
all over the world, and any new luxury stimu- 
lates the desire to work, or at least the desire 
to make more money. Nowadays when the 
increase of wealth through applied science has 
removed us from the starvation line, men are 
led to labor from the love of luxury instead of 
being driven to it by the spur of necessity. 
Where this new motive, the desire for the 
superfluities of life, 
does not come into 
play, men do not rise 
above the level of the 
savage. The luxury 
motive, strange to say, 
is often stronger than 
the necessity motive 
and may lead to ex- 
cessive exertion and 
overstrain. Men will 
work harder to get 
butter for their bread 
than to get the bread 
alone. 

What is the effect of 
the intimate knowl- 
edge that we now have 
of how the other half 
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equivalent of war, a vicarious satisfaction of 

the instinct for adventure. This was said in 

the spring of 1914. Nothing has been heard 
of the theory since the middle of that year. 

But the spread of the motion pictures must 

raise again in a form more acute than ever 

the old controversy over the moral effect of 

the drama. I do not mean whether the 

dramas are moral or not, whether they con- 

form to or violate the 

standards of the com- 

munity, but what is 

the psychological in- 

fluence of watching for 

hours scenes of suffer- 

ing and wrong without 

the possibility of per- 

sonal participation. 

There have been two 

opposing views on this 

question. On the one 

side there is Aristotle’s 

theory that tragedy 

serves auseful purpose 

by purging the pas- 

sions through pity and 

terror. On the other 

side there is the puri- 


lives? Here again we 
see the danger of theo- 
rizing in advance in- 
stead of getting our 
facts from actual ob- 
servation. It hasoften 





—ONE TAKEN THROUGH A MICROSCOPE 
This huge round object is in reality a photograph of a fly’s 
eye. The photograph of the sun shows us an object 
866,400 miles in diameter, while this picture is of an 
object a thirty-second of an inch, or less, in diameter. 
Science has benefited greatly from the uses of photog- 

raphy illustrated by these two pictures 


tanic theory, that the 
habit of sitting still 
and looking at sin and 
suffering while not try- 
ing to do anything 
about it is destructive 


been said that the 

tendency of bringing within the circle of 
our acquaintances all the inhabitants of the 
earth would be to make the whole world kin 
and do away with wars and race hatreds. 
But this is based upon the naive assumption 
that we will like people better the better we 
know them. This idea is very flattering to 
us all but is it true? These inventions, we 
frequently hear, are making the world smaller. 
True. But since the population is rapidly 
increasing this means that the people in it are 
getting crowded closer together. But does 
it follow that they will love each other more? 
Does it work that way on the street car? 
Quarrels are not unknown even in the closest 
of human relationships, the family circle. 

It was said in 1914 that motion pictures 
would prevent war in the future for they 
would provide harmless thrills without blood- 
shed, that the movies would be an emotional 


to the moral nature. 
Which would you say is the more moral atti- 
tude, that of the cowboy who draws his gun and 
shoots at the villain on the screen or that of 
the sophisticated theater-goer who remains 
throughout, the cool and critical spectator and 
who witnesses violence and distress without 
the slightest thrilling of his motor nerves? 

| shall not attempt to decide the question 
or to express an opinion, for | haven’t one. | 
have carefully kept myself from forming one. 
Phere is no use arguing about it. It has been 
argued for more than twenty-two centuries. 
| merely raise it here for two reasons. One is 
that the drama has suddenly become part of 
the daily life of millions of people instead of 
a rare religious festival, as it was with the 
Greeks, or an occasional indulgence, as it has 
been with us. The second reason why the 
question has become important is that the 
motion picture has a more powerful effect 
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upon the emotions than books, the stage, or 
perhaps even than life itself. A man who had 
seen one of the new surgical films told me that 
he had been literally sickened at the sight and 
had to leave the hall. This is remarkable, for 
he is a scientific man and, although not a 
doctor, had several times witnessed major 
operations without being upset. Yet here 
was no sight or smell of blood, no groans or 
sympathetic strain. Probably all of us have 
been more impressed by some motion-picture 
scene than a similar scene on the stage or in 
real life. We have been more touched by 
drops of glycerine on an actress’s face than by 
real tears in a mother’s eyes. | am not pre- 
pared to explain how it is that a flat and flick- 
ering film in black and white can have a 
stronger effect upon our emotions than round 
and colored reality but | may suggest two 
points where the motion picture has the 
advantage; it is larger and quicker. There 
is a magnification of action in both time and 
space and this would naturally tend to make 
a more powerful impression on the mind and 
still more on the feelings. 


MOTION PICTURES AND CENSORSHIP 


UT until we know what actually are the 
mental, moral, and emotional effects pro- 
duced by motion pictures it is useless to specu- 
lateand rashtoact. The censors are working 
in thedark. They have no scientific knowledge 
as to whether the footage they cut out would 
have a bad effect upon an audience or whether 
what they pass is harmless. It would seem 
that experimental psychology should soon 
be in a position to determine bysome electrical 
apparatus or method of psycho-analysis just 
how and how much a certain scene affects the 
mind and morals of a given individual. If 
so every new film might be tried out before 
release on a representative audience, a movie 
poison squad, so to speak, to determine 
whether it contained more than 2.75 per cent. 
of intoxicating matter. A case-hardened 
board of censorship, however conscientious 
and able, cannot be considered an average and 
representative audience. . 

In the censorship itself we have an example 
of how a mechanical invention can change 
deep-rooted political principles. By tradition 
the American people are opposed to all forms 
of censorship, yet many of the states have with 
popular approval established censors for the 
motion pictures. In New York the courts 


have recently decided that the board of cen- 
sorship has the right to eliminate whatever 
they find objectionable from news films as well 
as from dramas, that is, to cut out truth as 
well as fiction. Judging from the past we may 
expect the censorship to be extended to the 
stage and to books and newspapers. Then in 
the course of time there may arise another 
Milton who will write a new Areopagitica. 

It is commonly said that the movie melo- 
dramas have an injurious influence upon the 
mentality of the immature because they over- 
stimulate the emotions by a rapid succession 
of thrills. But a professor of psychology with 
whom | was discussing the question expressed 
the opinion that the effect was quite the oppo- 
site to this, that the emotions were more apt 
to be dulled than over-excited by the habit of 
watching distressful scenes and that young 
people who almost every evening pass through 
several series of the most exciting situations 
that the ingenuity of the authors can con- 
struct would find ordinary life too tame and 
prosaic for them and so their emotions be 
drawn off into a dream world instead of serv- 
ing as the motive power of their own actions. 

We can all see that the motion picture must 
have a far-reaching and profound effect upon 
the mentality of the masses, but just what is 
that effect is largely guess work. That 
habitual attendance on motion-picture exhi- 
bitions speeds up the perceptions and arouses 
new ideas is obvious and undeniable but what 
influence does it have on conduct? What is 
the result of bringing the whole world into the 
most backward village and of displaying the 
wildest human emotions to the most sleepy 
and sluggish temperaments? “Dr. Ox’s Ex- 
periment,” as narrated by Jules Verne, is not 
to be compared with this. 

Of the many conceivable psychological 
effects of the motion picture one at least may 
be pointed out with considerable confidence. 
That is the speeding up of the perceptions. 
Those of us who attend the movies rarely are 
amazed to find how quick and acute the 
habitual spectators have become in the inter- 
pretation of pantomime and the catching of 
clues to the plot. 1| find that I can read the 
interpolated titles more rapidly than the 
average of the crowd but | am behind in per- 
ceiving the significance of the scenes and some- 
times miss the trail. 1 lose the scent of the 
author’s aniseed bag and so fail to get in at 
the death. 


















The desire of the theatre to rush through the 
programme as rapidly as possible so as to get a 
new audience tends continually toward the 
speeding up of the projection. This too adds 
a brilliancy to the performance just as tuning 
up an orchestra to concert pitch. Some of 
the farces would be unendurable if played in 
the same tempo as they were taken. But it 
quite spoils the effect of other scenes. A 
South American plaza at siesta often is put 
through at a speed that makes it look like 
Broadway at the rush hour. O’Neill in his 
play “Emperor Jones” produces a profound 
psychological impression upon the audience 
without their knowledge by having the tom- 
tom beaten in the ordinary rhythm of the 
pulse rate at first but gradually speeded up 
from scene to scene until it reaches fever heat 
at theend. Dance orchestras know this trick. 
Something of the same effect, | imagine, 
must be produced upon the habitual motion 
picture audiences by the speeding up of the 
process. This notion may seem fanciful but 
we must remember that even the minutest 
matters may produce profound results when 
they are multiplied by millions and continued 
for years. 

It seems safe therefore to suppose that the 
motion picture contributes to the acceleration 
of American life. Watch the crowds coming 
out of a theater and you will see that they 
unconsciously imitate the nervous jerky move- 
ments of the film. You may feel the effect in 
your own nerves. If the photo-play is “The 
Three Musketeers,’ you will observe the 
seventeenth-century swagger in the spectators 
as they walk down the street. 

The speeding up of the plot must have 
something of the same effect as the speeding 
up of the motion. It induces quick action 
and reduces reflexion. Ina one-reel romance 
barely fifteen minutes pass from the meeting 
of the man and maid to the close-up of the 
close-up of the couple at the close. Formerly 
courtship was conducted by siege operations 
often lasting many years. Now the defenses 
are carried by storm and a prompt capitula- 
tion is expected. 


THE VALUE OF MOTION 


HE moving picture does for the drama 
what printing did for literature, that is, 
it brings it within reach of the multitude 
through a process of mechanical manifolding. 
But it does something vastly more important 
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than this. It makes possible for the first 
time the unlimited reproduction of actuality. 
This world of ours is a moving world and no 
static art can adequately represent it. There 
is no such thing as still life, or still anything 
else in the whole universe. Everywhere and 
always there is motion and only motion, and 
any representation of reality at rest is a bare- 
faced humbug. The more realistic the paint- 
ing or sculpture the more obvious the failure. 
Myron’s “Discobolus” and Meissonier’s 
“Friedland” are as unnatural and fictitious 
as a centaur or a hippogrif. The most 
beautiful painting ever put on canvas, the 
finest statue ever carved, is a ridiculous carica- 
ture of real life compared with the flickering 
shadow of a tattered film in a backwoods 
nickelodeon. We have now for the first time 
the possibility of representing, however 
crudely, the essence of reality, that is, motion. 
Bergson has shown us what a paralyzing in- 
fluence static conceptions of reality have 
had upon the history of philosophy and how 
futile have been all attempts to represent 
movement by rest. The scientist of to- 
day thinks interms of motion. All mo- 
dern thought is assuming kinetic forms and 
we are coming to see the absurdity of the old 
ideas of immutability and immobility. A 
similar revolution is impending in art. At 
least we glimpse the possibility of a new form 
of pictorial art which, if capable of develop- 
ment as it seems to be, will make our present 
pictures appear as grotesque as the reliefs 
carved on Egyptian tombs or the scrawls on 
the caverns of Altamira. What will our 
posterity, familiar with moving portraiture, 
think of our admiration of Mona Lisa’s smile, 
frozen on her lips for four centuries? A smile 
is essentially a fleeting thing, an evanescent 
expression. A fixed smile is not a smile at all 
but a grimace. It is only by the most violent 
effort of the imagination that we can ignore 
the inherent artificiality and limitations of 
painting sufficiently to get from it the illusion 
of reality. 

The motion picture not only gives us lessons 
in physics but also in metaphysics. The 


puzzling paradoxes of Einstein’s theory of 
relativity are familiar to every movie fan. 
Here we have the four dimensions of the space- 
time complex conveniently presented; the 
height and breadth of the screen give two of 
the three space dimensions; the third, depth, 
is inferred from the perspective; the fourth, 
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time, is given by the sequence of scenes. Now 
any one of these four dimensions may be 
altered on the screen without affecting the 
others. A man who is tall and thin can be 
gradually or instanteously changed to one 
who is short and fat. Space and time may 
be magnified or minified and _ therefore 
changes in time and space, which are motion. 
Spatial dimensions may be enlarged by the 
close-up. The time dimension may be dimin- 
ished by speeding up. Plants may be made 
to blossom in a moment. A vine is shown 
waving its tendrils wildly around like a cuttle- 
fish in search of something to grasp. Or the 
flight of a bee or humming bird may be slowed 
down till we can watch the lazy flapping of its 
wings. 

More than that we can secure a reversal of 
events by simply running the film through 
the machine backwards. Even vital pro- 
cesses can be reversed. We can see a plant 


grow smaller and become a seed again or a 
chicken advance toward birth instead of death 
and ‘retire into its shell, carefully closing the 
fragments-in upon him. - 

All such alterations in the speed and direc- 
tion of motion as.are conceivable according to 
Einstein can be easily illustrated in motion 


pictures. It was the deviation of the rays of 
starlight passing the sun as shown by the 
photographs taken at the eclipse of 1919 that 
give the Einstein theory its evidence and the 
eclipse of last September will probably afford 
conclusive proof or disproof of relativity. 
The new quantum theory of light, which is to 
energy what the atomic theory is to matter, 
also rests upon photographic evidence and 
this is quite as disconcerting to our established 
ideas as is the theory of relativity. 

Some scientists say that such abstract 
mathematical, physical, and metaphysical 
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theories are no concern of the public for they 
can have no possible influence upon our philos- 
ophy and faith. But when we think of how 
man’s whole attitude toward the world was 
altered by the idea that the earth revolved 
around the sun, although this made no prac- 
tical difference to anybody, we cannot believe 
that the acceptance of such fundamental 
principles as Einstein’s relativity theory and 
Planck’s quantum theory will have no effect 
upon the mind of man. 

Print is only an imperfect representation of 
the sound of speech, a particularly imperfect 
representation in the case of English because 
we cannot fell how half the words sound from 
their spelling. But the phonograph, one of 
the coal-tar products, gives us sounds directly 
and the audion and the radio have extended 
the range of a speaker until now one may 
have an audience covering a continent and 
including génerations yet unborn. What 
these inventions do for sound, photography 
has done for the sister sense of light. By 
means of them man is able to transcend the 
limitations of time and space. He can make 
himself seen and heard all round the earth and 
to all future years. The effect of this is to 
expand immeasurably the power of a personal- 
ity over his contemporaries and posterity. 
These are democratic arts and whatever pro- 
motes democracy gives to an individual, who 
possesses unusual ability or who happens to 
get into the spot light of public attention, a 
personal influence over others for good or ill 
greater than any monarch of former times 
could possibly acquire. Whether this be 
good or ill depends upon the wisdom and char- 
acter of the man who is so pedestaled. So the 
success or failure of democracy comes more 
and more to depend upon the sort of man the 
masses will listen and look up to. 





“LABOR, PREFERRED” 


A Way Out of Strikes. 


Why Labor Leaders are on the Wrong Track, and 


How Capital and the Public Can Cooperate with Them on the Right Track 


By EUGENE 


PRUSSING 


Of the Chicago Bar 


EITHER labor itself nor capital 
nor the public has_ sufficiently 
realized that the power to labor is 
a wasting capital and that there- 
fore its owner, the laborer, is 

always entitled to preferential treatment so 
long as he faithfully works. Please read 
that twice. 

Capital always has carefully looked after 
its own interest in its wasting assets, like 
mines, buildings, machinery, arable lands, 
and so forth. It has always figured and 
sought to obtain a large profit which should 
provide for restoration and replacement of 
these things. It demands compensation for 
their depreciation or loss in business operation 
and the public has paid for them. 

Management, which in the last one hundred 
years, since the development of the industrial 
system has separated that kind of highly 
intelligent labor from the mass of capitalists 
and laborers in so many instances, has 
gradually protected itself in this respect by 
insisting on high pay or participation in the 
profits or both, to compensate it for the loss 
of laboring power which comes to all men by 
the mere passing of the hours and the ex- 
penditure of energy. The justice of all 
this is recognized by all men capable of fair 
thought. 

The same principle, in a higher degree even, 
is sound in the case of laboring men of less 
ability. The fact that they are not so able 
makes it stronger. They need it more for 
their sakes, for their families and for the 
safety and welfare of the public. 

In other words every laborer is wasting his 
capital as he works. He can never recover 
the time or energy he spends. He grows 
older every minute and his total value grows 
less. His pay, to be just, to be truly com- 
pensatory, must provide against this loss. 
If it is sufficient for that purpose and to 
enable him to live decently and do good work, 


then it is just, and if it is less, and the condi- 
tions in which he is put by his employer, the 
agent of the public, are not adequately pro- 
tective to this end it is unjust and the public 
and the laborer suffer, and in the end the 
public pays and then the employer ought to 
and likely will suffer. So the circle is closed. 

This reasoning excludes the working of 
the law of competition,’’ my friend Judge 
Gary and other pure economists will say, 
“and we are bound by that law.” True, it 
excludes competition in a measure, and, true, 
you are bound by it. So does the protective, 
prohibitory tariff exclude competition in a 
measure, and so does the good Constitution of 
the United States exclude Kaiserismic “com- 
petition,’’ and you are protected by it. Now 
pass on the principle to the laboring man. 
Protect him in a measure in his primary 
right, the right to live to the natural end of his 
days decently and workfully, for his benefit 
and the benefit of all of us. That is nothing 
but regulation, that is law or civilization. 
Law is the flower of civilization and its fruit 
and its dwelling place is the bosom of God. 
Regulate. That is what we did when the 
laborer was a slave, a serf, a helpmeet on the 
farm or in the little shop, in the olden time, 
and it made a man of him. It was considered 
the part of wisdom, it went by the name of 
civilization, which is nothing but fair and 
wise regulation and coéperation, through 
which the ruthless working of nature’s 
impulses and powers or economic laws are 
controlled by conscious man. 

The alleged law of ruthless competition 
has been controlled in many thousand cases. 
One of them is this government and another 
is our tariff, grossly abused, it is true; others 
are our partnerships and corporations, the 
combinations of capital and labor in those 
virtuous types approved by economists, 
legislatures, and courts. 

It is time to recognize the principle of 
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“labor, preferred’? as well as capital and 
management, in regard to wasting assets, and 
to make it “first preferred’’ because that is 
fair and wise. It is this “labor, preferred” 
that Mr. Gompers and his colleagues are 
working for, but blindly and blunderingly 
because they are not sufficiently qualified or 
sufficiently advised. 

The righteous redivision of the profit fund 
among the laborers, the managers, and the 
capitalists, who are all trusted agents of the 
public which pays them all, that is the real 
struggle. 

When this division is made into the true 
and just elements, all the other complaints 
will have been eliminated, because it will 
recognize justice as the fundamental method 
of business and that the greatest mutual 
advantage of all concerned, including labor, 
capital, management, and public alike, is the 
end to be attained. 


THE PUBLIC SHOULD CONTROL 


HE master is the public. Its welfare is in 

the service and product received, for which 
it pays. This is the ultimate purpose of all. 
Justice demands fair compensation to labor, 
not merely living wages, but also a share in 
the profits to insure the future. That is the 
idea of paying for the wasting asset of the 
power to labor, which is destroyed by each 
minute’s work. This capital and manage- 
ment have demanded for themselves and the 
public has conceded it them. This must now 
also be conceded to labor. It must also be 
treated not as a commodity merely, but as 
the wasting asset of a human being. When 
Mr. Gompers and his colleagues clearly 
recognize this as their purpose and fairly and 
lawfully pursue it, the public will be with 
them always and no capitalist or manager 
can stand against them. Exemptions and 
privileges are not their game, though they 
know it not. Justice will be the ace that will 
win. 

Now what is the constructive method in 
which this economic justice can be accom- 
plished, this justice to the laborer, the “first 
preferred” recognition of a man who must 
live and has little or no capital to sup- 
port him while waiting for work at a just 
wager 

The strike is considered by the labor-union 
leaders generally as their greatest, almost 
their only weapon. Until an adequate an- 
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swer can be given to their question—‘ What 
else can we do?” criticism is vain. 

Striking is fighting. Fighting as a means of 
settling disputes is obsolete. Duelling has 
gone out. Personal feuds are taboo. Weap- 
ons are becoming out of date, ideas are coming 
in. Revenge is played out. Evenwar between 
nations is deprecated. Mr. Gompers firmly 
believes in the League of Nations as a means 
of avoiding war. He believes in the United 
States as a means of government of all the 
people. He should believe in other friendly 
codperative forms of governing those people 
engaged or interested in business and in- 
dustrial pursuits. Why doesn’t he? Why 
don’t his colleagues? Why not try friendship? 

Coéperation for government purposes 
means the administration of justice, accord- 
ign to law, without fighting. 

The same principle applied to labor means 
no striking until everything else has failed. 

A strike need never take place until revolu- 
tion is the only alternative. We have become 
civilized enough for that. Only one thing 
stands in the way of this realization, the will 
of the labor-union leaders. If they will lead 
the way with the will to codperate, the will 
to accomplish justice, by fair claims, good 
manners, and just means, instead of extrava- 
gant claims, conspiracies, and the toleration of 
assaults and murders, the thing is done. 

It is not answer for them to say “our oppo- 
nents are just as bad.” The way to gain 
public sympathy and support for their cause 
is to prove themselves better than their 
opponents. Pontius Pilate thought he was 
just, but it was not he who was chosen leader 
of men. 


THE NEED FOR A LEADER 


HIS is not a spectacular programme, but 

is easy and not without dramatic possibil- 
ities and attraction. Washington, building a 
constitution and establishing a just govern- 
ment, said mighty little but didalot. This is 
Mr. Gompers’s job and opportunity. He may 
need some Alexander Hamilton or James 
Madison to help him, but he can find them. 
He dees not need sluggers nor MacNamaras; 
they cannot win public approval. 

How shall he proceed? 

First, by organization by locality, by craft, 
by shops and by national unions based wholly 
on the law, equally for all, for members and 
non-members. That is hard to concede, but 























it must be done; if we are all to receive justice 
we must freely give it. 

Second, by collective bargaining, perhaps in 
circumscribed localities, greater or less ac- 
cording to trades or territorial conditions and 
public needs, but based on an honest effort 
to serve and be fairly paid by, and not to 
gouge, the public. No conspiracies with em- 
ployers or against them to squeeze the public 
must be permitted. They can last only a 
short time. The public is the big brother, 
and in a free country, if abused, will strike 
back promptly and in the world at large will 
do so sooner or later. Fair collective bar- 
gaining is favored by all fair men, but it must 
be fair to labor, capital, and the public. 

Third: The open shop. This is to be the 
public confession of the laboring man of his 
devotion to justice. He must be willing to 
meet all his fellow laborers in open competi- 
tion, for the safety of the public. In return 
he may demand and should receive the equal 
protection of the laws in obtaining a fair wage 


and suitable working conditions. ‘Nothing 
in this world is single. All things, by a law 


divine, in each others being mingle.” The 
right to work freely involves the duty to 
permit others to do the same. The open 
shop is but the demand and concession of the 
right to labor at all. It is the law. If it 
were not the law we would have to invent it 
and make it so, in order to live and labor at 
all. The working man is its chief beneficiary, 
because there are so many of him and he must 
most of all work to live, as we all must. 


THE NECESSITY FOR JUSTICE 


OURTH, and most important of all of the 
constructive methods, is the conscious 
effort to be just, which is not now in the labor 
unions. I mean, to be just to everybody, 
union men and scabs alike. It is to the selfish 
interest of everybody except labor union men 
-- to be a scab. The capitalists, the managers, 
and the great consuming public, who pay the 
bill for all, are all disposed to be scabs as 
long as they believe that the laborer is un- 
fair, is seeking only his own advantage. 
But if these scabs believe that the laborer is 
fair to all, is seeking only an honest and 
just wage and method of labor, then they will 
cease to be scabs: they will see that it is to 
their advantage to join with the labor unions 
and help them to achieve their demands. 
Why? Because it will pay. How? 
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A fair wage and good conditions of labor 
bring industrial peace, contentment, and 
security for the future if they are the result 
of agreement. They never can be absolutely 
permanent, because conditions change and 
men’s minds and needs change with them. 
But if men are principled in justice, if they 
are living and doing business by a just 
“standard to which all good men can repair,”’ 
as Washington said, if they are disposed to 
“peace on earth to all men of good will,”’ as we 
have been assured is the Kingdom of God, 
then these desirable conditions of peace, 
contentment, and security can be fairly well 
maintained. But first must come the deter- 
mination, the will to be just. 


THE MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Ho. shall this determination come? It 
can only come in one of two ways. 

First, by voluntary rules, resolutions, 
articles of association, and agreements made 
by labor unions, capitalists, and managers, or 
their associations, or, second, by law. 

The first method is the better. It rep- 
resents a highly civilized—that is, highly 
just—public opinion, in everybody. The 
second method follows the first and is the 
perfect flower, assured justice to all. Under 
these methods we live, without them we die. 
In theory we are all agreed upon them. The 
difficulty lies in their application to the case 
in hand. 

Strikes are the weapons of labor. The 
strike is war, and war is the poorest method of 
obtaining justice. It has been abandoned in 
all but international disputes and disputes 
between economic agents such as capital and 
labor, and buyers and sellers. In all other 
cases we have substituted the law. Yet the 
labor unions say there is no substitute. 

If a man seize my goods, | must sue him. 
If a man seize or harm my wife or child, | 
must sue him, criminally or for damages. If 
a man infringes any of my rights, | must sue 
him to get any approach to justice. | may 
hurt or kill him, but then | become a criminal. 
If a man refuses me fair wages or fair working 
conditions, the union man says I| must strike. 
In individual cases or in small groups that is 
not a bad way. It is short and certain, and 
usually brings about an issue and sometimes 
a cure without much danger, like amateur 
surgery in puncturing a boil or tying up a 
wound. But in more complicated cases, in 
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most cases, it is not a good way. In fact, it is 
a bad way, the worst way. 

If a man strikes his employer on the nose 
for being unfair it may help toward justice, 
but only in a very few cases, and not for long, 
for if the method becomes universal there 
will be a reaction and resistance to the method 
which will probably stop it and in which the 
main question of unfairness will be wholly 
lost sight of. 

If all men strike all the time or very fre- 
quently there will soon be no work and strik- 
ing will be over. The English labor leaders 
who have recently declared themselves as 
opposed to further striking have not aban- 
doned the right to strike, they have merely 
recognized the folly of overworking it, and 
that is recognizing the virtue, the value of 
having a law. 

When men ceased to hit each other about a 
difference and made instead a rule about it, 
they made a law. Law is a rule of action in 
the difficult affairs of life; that is the funda- 
mental definition. And now if we are agreed 
that striking is no longer the best way of 
achieving our rights and we agree to make a 
new rule or a new law for the purpose of 
achieving them, then we have solved the 
difficulty in a civilized way. That does not 
mean the abandonment of the right to strike: 
we all possess that always; it is called the 
right of revolution, and freemen cannot give 
it up ever; it is the one inalienable right. 





WHAT METHOD? 


UT now being agreed that there should be 
a law instead of a fight, what shall it be? 
Well, let’s sit down and talk about it. Let 
us get around a table covered with the bene- 
ficent green cloth of business or the still 
more genial white cloth of social intercourse, 
and find out the best way. This will 
mean the absence of hatred, for you can’t 
dine with a man often and keep on hating 
him, nor can you learn to know him in con- 
ference in the spirit of helpfulness and hate 
him. When the great gain of getting to- 
gether is made, half the case is won. The 
other half lies in method and means of working 
out. 
Having got together, how shall we proceed? 
First, by a courageous, explicit statement 
of the facts and the end in view, viz.: the need 
of reform and a fairer division of the profit 
fund, whatever it may be from time to time. 





A declaration of labor first preferred, capital 
and management justly compensated next, 
and the public fairly treated, fairly charged, 
always. 

In the cases of public utilities and necessi- 
ties, this will have to be enforced against all, 
labor included, as it is now being enforced by 
law in the matter of rates against capital and 
public. In other industries it will be more or 
less enforced, especially by this new, wider, 
voluntary effort at justice, which may ripen 
into law, or its imitation in voluntary associa- 
tion and agreement under the law. 

What shall the machinery be? In legal 
effort, rate regulations, labor boards, and the 
Kansas plan are examples in principle, varying 
in methods. 

What is the principle? It is that whenever 
a strike or lockout seems justified in an in- 
dustry affected with a public interest, the 
strike or lockout shall be deferred, suit shall 
be brought to settle the question, and all 
shall continue to labor or pay until it is 
decided by an authority, instead of striking 
or locking out, meanwhile, and then all shall 
abide by the final decision. 


THE LABOR UNION VIEW 


HE objections to this on the part of the 
labor unions are threefold. 

First, it is an impairment of the men’s 
freedom. The answer is, it is mutually) 
binding on labor, capital, and public; none of 
them may strike, it works in good times as 
well as bad, for and against all, it is fair. It is 
like every law or police regulation, it is only 
a partial limitation of freedom for the common 
good. 

The second objection of labor is that it is 
slow in getting results. It may be. But it is 
the experience of mankind that this. is yet 
the best method. War, individual feud, 
strikes, lockouts, or assassination may be 
temporarily quick in results, but the results 
are not permanent. The slower results of 
hearing, discussion, and just decision, though 
not so sudden, are more fair and permanent 
and hence pay everybody better. This 
opinion is called civilization. The opposite 
opinion is called barbarism or savagery. 
The slower method is the surer, the better in 
the end and the fairer. It is justice. 

The third objection of labor unions to this 
method is that it may be “loaded”’ against 
them and that it often is. The answer to 
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that is, the difficulty is inherent in human 
nature, it is quite as often to the advantage 
of labor as against it, for demagogues are 
even more common than corruptionists and 
quite as vicious. It requires constant watch- 
ing to keep them out or keep them harmless 
everywhere, even in labor unions. Eternal 
vigilance is necessary, and there never was a 
remedy for an evil that did not involve it. 
Honest administration can only be achieved 
by patient and constant watchfulness in 
anything in life. Especially in business in- 
terests and labor. 

The real objection of labor is the fourth one, 
the one that is not honestly expressed, to wit: 
that decisions are apt to be against labor and 
justly, and this the laborer and especially 
the labor leaders will not abide; they prefer 
to strike. 

The objection is founded in fact, but it is 
temporary. The decisions are apt to be 
against labor. Why? Because under the 
present system of “take it or be locked out” 
or “give it or we strike” both sides are apt to 
make extravagant and unfair demands, labor 
more often than capital, because labor is 
less shrewd and less wisely guided. 


MORE ACCEPTABLE DECISIONS 


F THE system were changed, however, if 
demands were moderated by both sides, 
especially by labor better advised, decisions 


soon would follow which would not be 
“against”? one or the other party, especially 
against labor so often, but generally in favor 
of both. This is the natural result where 
codperation is substituted for conflict, where 
law takes the place of war, where love has its 
way instead of hate. 

The recent railroad strike is a fine example 
of what results, but it is not new. The men 
struck to maintain a high wage and to obtain 
conditions, like “no contract repair work.” 
lhe latter was a lawful but undiplomatic 
policy on the part of capital. Finally the 
strike failed for want of public sympathy; 
that is, for want of justice. The men had to 
accept the decision for lower wages. They 
received the concession of a change of policy 
in regard to repair work. They were sub- 
jected to the almost entire forfeiture of their 
seniority rights. They lost these for striking, 
that is, as a penalty for not abiding by their 
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accept the railway labor 
board’s decisions. They also lost millions in 
wages. The owners lost millions in rates. 
The public sometime will be made to pay. 
This is the way labor, capital, and the public 
are being educated by nature. But through it 
all ran the effort to accomplish justice, and in 
the end the legal way, the way of a hearing, 
a discussion, and a decision, the way of justice, 
prevailed. 

That is the way. 

The Kansas law’s details may be defective, 
they probably are. Few laws are perfect. 
What is best in every case cannot always be 
foreseen by human minds. The effort must be 
a striving for justice, and the best method 
that can be devised. If we get together 
honestly on that platform, around that board 
of fraternity as well as liberty and equality 
mentioned above, then the law will be settled 
and fulfilled and almost complete justice will 
be done. Justice, complete justice, dwells 
only in heaven. 


agreement to 


THE NECESSITY FOR ACTION 


LL this sounds preachy. It is. It is in- 
tended to be. But it is practicable; and 
the business, the duty of Mr. Gompers and his 
colleagues and all laborers, capitalists, and 
managers, agents all of them of the public, 
is to study and apply these preachments of 
principle and method to the case in hand, and 
not to kick and curse the law. Use it law- 
fully and make it a good thing, as St. Paul 
declared it. 

Many details remain to be worked out, but 
there should be no doubt about the funda- 
mental need of codperation in spirit, to reach 
justice according to law. The real question 
to-day is who will lead the way? Will you 
Mr. Gompers? Or will you quit in a year or 
two without having really accomplished this 
great thing? Washington did his work 
before he died. He was a practical man, not 
a lawyer; Lincoln also accomplished his 
mission, though a lawyer. What about you? 
You once declared in a speech in Chicago that 
men had selected you to help win the war— 
“Well, because I’m not a damphool.” 

The present condition of intermittent 
anarchy cannot continue. We must become 
all slaves or all free as Lincoln said, because 
a house divided against itself cannot stand. 





WETALLTOOK’S ISLANDS 
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The Government of Canada, in 1910, decided to construct a railway from the Central West to the 
West Coast of Hudson Bay in order to provide an outlet for the shipment of wheat by boat through 
Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, to Europe. 

Sir William McKenzie, whose transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was then 
in its initial stages of construction across the Continent, decided to investigate the eastern coast 
line of Hudson Bay where at one point iron ore was reported to occur. Sir William reasoned that 
if the shipment of wheat could be successfully carried out, iron ore as well could be shipped to the 
great markets of the world. 

Mr. Flaherty was commissioned by Sir William to undertake an expedition into the Bay to 
report upon the supposed deposits of iron ore. This first expedition grew into a series of explora- 


lions covering a period of six years—two traverses with Eskimo through the interior of northern 
Ungava, an unexplored area of 120,000 square miles, and explorations along the seaboard of Ungava 
Bay and southern Baffin Land. His exploration culminated in the rediscovery and mapping of the 








Belcher Islands, a land mass occupying more than 5,000 square miles in Eastern Hudson Bay. 
The narrative that follows tells of two of the attempts made to reach these islands, both of 
which were faced with the difficulties of delay and shipwreck.—Tue Epitors. 


HE northern boundary of the tre- 

mendously important iron ore field 

of northern Minnesota is, roughly 

speaking, the boundary between 

the United States and Canada. 
For years after the opening up of these 
fabulous deposits, extensions were explored 
for on the Canadian side. It seemed a fore- 
gone conclusion that such were bound to 
occur. For the last ‘twenty-five years, how- 
ever, thousands of square miles throughout 
northern Ontario have been explored in vain. 
The writer’s father, as representative of one 
of the large operating companies in Min- 
nesota, carried on a large part of this explora- 
tion. With his engineers and prospectors, | 
saw a great deal of this country as a boy, 
even beyond the sources of the rivers of the 
Great Lakes slope over the divide to the head 
waters of the streams flowing northward into 
Hudson Bay. We found in the boulder dé- 
bris along various parts of this Height of Land, 
iron ore float similar in character to some of 
Minnesota ores. In one region we found it in 
such quantities that extensive explorations 
were undertaken through the surrounding 
country in an attempt to locate the body of it 
in the ground. The source was never found. 
When, however, | examined the ores on the 
Nastapokas | recognized at once that they 


and the float that I had seen years before were 
identical. 

The reader will have gathered from my first 
article that though I found nothing of 
economic interest in the iron ore measures of 
the Nastapokas, I returned with most inter- 
esting information which | received from 
Wetalltook, the Eskimo. This was to the 
effect that to seaward of the Nastapokas 
“two days fast sledging over the sea ice”’ 
were a group of islands which, if he spoke the 
truth, were incredibly large. Wetalltook’s tale 
in itself was interesting enough as an induce- 
ment for exploration, but that which made 
it doubly interesting was a certain statement 
I found in a geological report upon my return 
to lower Canada. This statement was part 
of a report dated 1884 of Dr. Robert Bell, to 
the effect that when in the Nastapoka coun- 
try, he had received from Eskimos who had 
come in from the islands out at sea, fragments 
of rock which led him to believe that the rock 
system of the island was similar to that of the 
Nastapokas. 

If Dr. Bell’s surmise was correct and Wetall- 
took’s statement was anywhere near the 
truth—discounting it by half, the land mass 
he described could in area be not less than 
2,000 square miles—here was work to do! 

The second expedition is the story of two 
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THE WRECK OF THE “NASTAPOKA”’ 


This little 36-foot schooner went aground, bringing Mr. Flaherty’s first expedition to the Belcher Islands 
to a sudden end. She was hauled off, and returned to Great Whale River, without reaching the Belchers 


separate attempts to get out to Wetalltook’s 
Islands, both of which failed. At Moose 
Factory, | secured the diminutive 36-foot 
Nastapoka and engined her with a motor 
we had canoed and packed down to the fron- 
tier. 

By the time we had journeyed up the east 
coast to Great Whale River, the season was 
well advanced. Moreover, among the Es- 
kimo of Great Whale the Nastapoka did not 
inspire confidence. They looked askance at 
the fire-spitting, rifle-cracking innards of the 
craft. Much bargaining, tempting offers, 
good Old Harold’s “fur trade” support and 
Nero’s argument that “all same noise like gun 
never mind, scare ’em seal, that’s all,” finally 
overcame their prejudices. 

Old Harold celebrated the day we left— 
the Company’s standard flew from the flag- 
pole and Eskimo half-breed servants and 
vroups of children lined the rim of the river’s 
high bank, as we, far below them, scooted like 
a water bug out toward the sea. 

Swinging up along the bold flanks of coast, 
for three calm, sunlit days we cruised happily 


along. Seals innumerable popped their heads 
through the glass around us, and there were 
whirring flocks of ducks and eiders, so the 
crew had food in plenty and smiled their con- 
tent. 

We reached the point at nightfall of the 
third day from which I planned to strike out 
for Wetalltook’s Islands—a small island out- 
lying the Gulf Hazard mainland some five 
miles. In the only harbor available, one ex- 
posed to all the winds save those blowing from 
the west, which then prevailed, we anchored 
for the night. But within the hour the wind 
chopped around:and blew in upon us from 
the north. The wind rose as black night 
settled down. We paid out all the anchor 
chain, hoping to hang on against morning. 
But the Nastapoka, with anchors dragging, 
was forced foot by foot toward shore. By 
midnight she was piled aground. Breaking 
seas flushed gear and food from the cabin and 
open hold. 

From where she pitched and plunged and 
splintered her keel on bouldery ground, we 
slowly hauled her with double blocks and 
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tackle into shore. When daylight came the 
battered Nastapoka stood half heeled be- 
fore us on the sands. We took stock of the 
wet and bedraggled state of our affairs. The 
Eskimo, their minds on food, combed the 
beach. Out of sight for some little time | 
started out to find them. They were not far 
distant, huddled behind a group of boulders 
bent double, their arms wrapped about their 
middles and in chorus groaning. Lying near 
them were the empty containers of a con- 
siderable quantity of dried apples upon which 
of course they had stuffed themselves and then 
— Drank Water! 

After three days of caulking, patching, and 
re-rigging her running gear and mending torn 
and tattered sails, we limped on down to 
Great Whale Post. By the time we arrived 
the sailing season was over. 

“Nero” said he would see me to Wetall- 
took’s Islands. With dogs and sleds he said 














THE “LADDIE”’ 
Bound for Hudson Strait. 


to winter at Amadjuak Bay, near the entrance to Hudson Bay. 


LEAVING ST. JOHN ’S 

Due to her late start Mr. Flaherty found it necessary 

The Laddte 

returned to St. John’s and the following summer made an earlier start, picked 
up Mr. Flaherty and his party, and took them into Hudson Bay 
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he would cross over the ice fields in winter, 
when the ice for at least six weeks of February 
and March was immovable. We shook hands 
over it and agreed to wait until the “seeco, 
[ice] him strong.” 

Until Nero and I began the journey five 
months would elapse. | sounded Mavor, the 
factor, as to the possibility of wintering with 
him, but a rough inventory of his mess supply 
showed a meagre quantity of food barely 
sufficient for his own needs. So | prepared to 
travel 180 miles to south’ard to the more opu- 
lent Fort George. No York boat crew at this 
late season was obtainable. They feared being 
caught by the freeze-up on the way and the 
bruised and battered Nastapoka was use- 
less. By canoe was the only way. Poor 
Mavor in his eighth year of factorship at 
god-forsaken old Great Whale was loath to 
see me go. He felt that he must go too if for 
nothing more than the change of scene, for 
the loneliness he said was 
“setting” him. So he 
made Old Harold his 
deputy and with my man 
we launched out in a Post 
Canoe for Fort George 
with a “You'll be froze 
in on the way, sir,” from 
Old Harold, ringing in 
our ears. 

Five and a half months 
later found me back 
again in Great Whale. 
Nero had come down a 
hundred miles from his 
hunting ground and was 
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waiting. Harold, how- 
ever, gave me disquiet- 
ing news. The advent 


of the Islanders migrat- 
ing into the post for their 
annual trade had ’ not 
materialized—they were, 
he said, weeks overdue. 
“| doesn’t understand it 
sir,’ said he; “the husk- 
ies here says the ice is 
strong and holdin’ all 
along the coast. But 
their not coming means 
there’s something wrong 
with it somewhere, sir.”’ 
Nero, however, explained 
the delay. “Seals him 





























not plenty, when seals 
him plenty, him come 
sure.” Waiting in vain 
for the glimpse of black 
specks winding through 
the rough ice fields out 
at sea, Nero and | de- 
cided finally to start, 
Islanders or no Islanders. 

It was long after sleep- 
time. With all our plans 
settled for the following 
morning’s departure, | 
pulled on my _ koolitah 
and prepared to trudge 
over to my own sleeping 
quarters and turn in. 
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From out of doors came } 
the din of howling and 
snarls and yells and yelps 
of fighting. A sledge or 
more of natives had ar- 
rived. The door burst in 
and an old Eskimo, one 
Pitchalock, of Little 
Whale, brushing the drift [*)>~ 
from his deer-fur cloth- 
ing, strode into the room. | 
Drinking a pannikin of | | 
scalding tea he rattled } 
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out unintelligible words 
the while—‘‘seeco,’’ 
“annohie,’ ‘“komitik,” 
“cukuktinnie.” Event- 
ually we gathered that 
three sleeps to northward 
the ice, broken, was driving out to sea. On 
one driving pan was a team of dogs entan- 
gled in their harnesses, the dogs of Islanders. 
Harold surmised that they had been caught 
by the breakup on crossing over. 

“Tis bad luck vou’re havin’ sir,’”’ said Old 
Harold,’ for in the twenty-eight years | have 
been here ’tis only the second time the ice has 
broke.” 

When six months later | returned to lower 
Canada, Sir William, with a persistence alto- 
gether characteristic, said, “Get a ship.” 
This meant a Newfoundland schooner and 
crewand a cruise north along the Labradorand 
through Hudson Strait and south, this time 
along the upper half of the East Main of 
Hudson Bay. The topsail schooner Laddie, 
seventy-five feet over all and 85 tons net 
register was purchased for the work. 





A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MAP OF HUDSON BAY 
Showing, in the oval, the large land masses that apparently were intended to repre- 
sent the Belcher Islands. 
in dotted outline as tiny groups of islands. It was not until Mr. Flaherty re- 
discovered them that they were shown in their proper position and proportions 


Later the Belchers were shown on even the best maps 


For weeks we stuffed and piled and 
crammed and stowed away our outfit in the 
old Laddie’s hold, until she stood burdened to 
the rails with lumber for winter huts, oil, fifty 
barrels of it in nets lashed together, and the 
long winter’s coal in bags piled high. Our 
fresh beef and bags of vegetables swung from 
the rigging and ladder-ways. 

The old sea dogs who for days had been 
hanging about the wharf predicted as the time 
dragged on that we were “o’er late to go 
pokin’ up through Hudson Strait.” O’er late 
we were, but at last the great day, the 14th 
of August came. With a chanty, the crew 
winched the anchors to the rails. There were 
salutes from the fishing craft around. A 
pompous little tug made fast our hawser, and 
slowly towed us out through the bottle neck 
of St. John’s Harbor. Forests of masts and 
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long fingers of wharves, our last sight of civ- 
ilization, slowly panoramed from view, and as 
the friendly tug let go our hawser, and stepped 
aside we rolled out into the long swells of the 
north Atlantic. 

From the mild blue skies of Newfoundland 
within the fortnight we were a thousand miles 
to northward running close-hauled through 
squalls of snow into the mouth of Hudson 
Strait. The giant cliffs of Resolution, rising 
sheer from a white lash of sea was our first 
sight of land north of the Labrador. From 
Resolution into the bare rock flanks of the 
Strait’s north coast, Baffinland, the days were 
fair enough, light catspaws of wind and gray, 
snowy-looking skies. Here and there bergs of 
gigantic size sailed proudly with the tide. 
Streams of emerald cascaded over their flanks. 
Strata of gulls stood etched against the gray- 
white immensity of their walls. 
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On from the “saddle-backs,” the smooth, 
rounded mass of coast with its clean, long, 
curving lines of shore, gave way to broken, 
erratic sweeps masked by multitudes of little, 
high rock islands. Washed by enormous 
tides, at flood, whole groups of them were reefs 
or under sea. ‘“‘No water for an honest ship, 
sir,” the captain said. That night carefully 
sounding our way, we crawled into a nest of 
islands for the night’s shelter. We threw 
both anchors into the good, mud bottom of a 
little island’s enfolding arms, into what the 
lead line showed was seven fathoms fore and 
aft. All hands but the watch turned in to 
sleep. The night was still. No breath of 
wind. The aurora raked to and fro across the 
sky. I was still awake when the watch, 
clattering to the companion-way, bawled, 
“She’s grounding, sir.”” While we held our 
lanterns overhead and tried to peer down into 

the darkness, she slowly 
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bégan heeling until she 
lay on her beam-ends, 
high anddry. The deck 
load, lumber, coal, and 
casks of oil, I feared 
would slide through the 
bulwarks, but unable to 
see, we could only cling 
to the rigging and lad- 
ders of the upper rail un- 
tildawn. When at last 
daylight came, we found 
that the Laddie was 
berthed in a cushion of 
soft mud and ooze. A 
reef over which her back 
would have been broken 
had she stranded there, 
lay less then ten feet 
away. We measured this 
tide, one of the three 
greatest in the world, a 
rise and fall of fifty-five 
feet. 

We zigzagged in our 
attempts to beat through 
the five hundred miles of 
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ROUTE OF THE SCHOONER “LADDIE”’ 


From St. John’s to Moose Factory the trip took more than a year. 
the late start Mr. Flaherty and his party were forced to winter at Amadjuak Bay, 
The following summer the schooner re- 
turned. She was nearly crushed in an ice pack, but escaped and picked up the 
party at Amadjuak Bay, continuing toward the Belcher Islands. 
in a fog, but managed to get off the rocks at high tide, and made a landing on the 
Her condition was so bad, however, that she was taken to Moose Fac- 


sending the Laddte back to St. John’s. 


Belchers. 


tory for repairs, delaying the real work of exploration until the next summer 


Strait, from the island 
mask of Baffinland, south 
to the sheer thousand 
foot coast of Cape Hope’s 
Advance and Wakeham 
Bay, for the winds and 
squalls of snow were 


Because of 


She was wrecked 























baffling. Too late to gain a wintering base in 
the Bay, we put into Amadjuak Bay three 
hundred and fifty miles in on the coast of 
Baffinland. Here with the aid of some forty 
Eskimos enthusiastic over the advent of the 
“Kablunak,” with his precious stores and 
goods for trade, ship 
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waste of ice fields at sea. But of signs of 
a break-up there were none. Even when 
August came, Eskimos bringing us the eggs of 
gulls and eiders were sledging still over the 
ice from distant islands. “The summer is 
slow in coming,” they said and they worried 

over it too, for the 





was discharged by 
dories and kyacks of 
the Eskimos catama- 
raned. Where they 
disgorged on _ rocky 
ledges of shore, old 
men, women with 
babes bobbing in their 
hoods, and children of 
assorted sizes in an | = 
antlike stream, packed <= 
boxes, bales, and bun- 
dles over the rocks to 








| time of their summer 
migration along the 
| coast was near at 
| hand. 

Not until the tenth 
day of August did we 
2 waken to see, where so 
long had lain the great 
white waste of ice, the 
blue-green of open sea. 
On the highest hill of 
the harbor’s mouth I 
sent one of our fami- 
! lies of Eskimos to en- 


| 
| 








the wintering base 
site. Within a week 
a village of topeks 
(tents of sealskin) 
along with four white wedges of tents of 
canvas and in the centre of them all, our hut 
of white lumber roofed with black tar paper, 
stood looking out over the bare rock desola- 
tion. 

By the last week of September my three 
men and | were settled 
for the year and the 
good old Laddie just 
the day before the 
first skin ice formed 
over the harbor’s face, 
sailed slowly out, 
bound for her winter’s 
berth in Newfound- 
land. 

Through the ten 
months of winter we 
had enough to do. 
There were two thou- 
sand miles of sledging 
along the coast and 
reconnaissances inland 
to the great lake of Amadjuak in the big in- 
terior. There too, was the task of filming as 
much as might be of the lives of the Eskimos. 
But all of this is another story. 

When the winter had finally worn away, 
through the long light of warm July days we 
watched each new patch of blue-green water 
where it shone resplendent among the white 





THE “LADDIE’’ ASHORE AS THE CAMERA 
PICTURED HER— 





—AND AS A NATIVE ESKIMO PICTURED HER 
WITH PENCIL AND PAPER 


camp there and signal 
us with a moss-fire 
smoke as soon as the 
Laddie hove in view. 

The summer was nearly gone when on the 
nineteenth of August, the Laddie sailed in to 
our relief. Hemmed in by ice along the 
Labrador, for nearly two months she had been 
en route. “We was nipped in Grey Straits, 

sir,” the skipper said, 
when the flood of wel- 
coming and the tear- 
ing open of the year’s 
mail was over, and | 
had time to settle 
down to his tale. “I 
thought we was goners, 
sir,’ he continued, 
“what with the ice 
raftin’ an’ pilin’ up 

around us and a- 
' squeezin’ so. Ne’er a 
- door would open. 

Even the fuel tank to 

starboard was busted. 

I thought the ice would 
raft to the yard arms, it kept comin’ so high. 
With ’lasses and hard tack and matches in a 
bottle and fuel and a bit of clothin’, charts, 
and a compass we unlimbered the dories and 
made off on an ice pan and stood there listenin’ 
to ’er timbers creakin’ and groanin’ and the 
thuddin’ of the ice, pilin’ and pilin’ up around 
her. | turned to figurin’ out how we could 
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WETALLTOOK’S MAP OF THE BELCHER ISLANDS 


Laddie, “peeruwalluk 
pumwa” (the very best 
of all that is sweet), they 
said. Enraptured they 
rubbed them against 
their noses. 

We said our good-byes 
regretfully enough. Anx- 
iously they inquired if 
ever they should see us 
again. | had not the 
courage to be definite on 
the point; | knew that 
when summer again 
rolled around they would 
climb to the highest hill, 
hopeful for a sight of us. 

We had clear water 
through the Straits, for 
the migration of the ice 
fields to the North At- 
lantic from Hudson Bay 
had long since passed. 
Following the cliffs of 
Wolstenholme which 
from their snow-capped 
crests lean a thousand 
feet down to sea, we 
turned into Hudson Bay. 
Within thirty miles the 
giant blocks of it stepped 
down to a mere thread of 


Mr. Flaherty based his expedition to the Belcher Islands very largely on this map, 


which was drawn by an Eskimo who had hunted there. 


A comparison of this map land apparently no 


with the map of the Belcher’s on page 431 shows a remarkable similarity, although higher than the scattered 
this information was secured with the aid of nothing more than pencil and paper ice pans which drifted 


haul the dories over the ice to open water. | 
climbed some rafted ice to get a sight for a 
course through it when right before me eyes 
| saw a lead of blue water, and widenin’, which 
is more, as | watched it. “Iwas the tide on 
the turn, sir, and | knew that once more I’d be 
climbin’ up over the Laddie’s rail. And sure 
enough the ice slackened off, sir, and we was 
away two hours on with a bone in our teeth.” 

Within a week we were ready to sail, bound 
at last for Wetalltook’s mysterious land. 
The wintering base now dismantled was a 
forlorn and empty shell. To the faithful and 
kindly Eskimo who had served us so well, we 
gave out the last we had—a mirror with a 
gilt frame, old blankets, clothing, old shoes, 
precious bits of metal, an old alarm clock with 
one hand, knives and old pots and pans, and 
most wonderful of all, some oranges from the 


by at sea. The only 
break in a hundred miles of its monotony was 
the brow of Cape Sir Thomas Smith still 
alight with the last yellow flood of a big, 
drowsy ball of sun. 

On the third day we hit the Ottawas, the 
northernmost of the groups of islands which as 
the maps show parallel the East Main for a 
distance of some four hundred miles. Along 
the line of this group south, some 200 miles, 
we hoped to find Wetalltook’s land. Black, 
barren masses of volcanic rock are the 
Ottawas. There is not even the tawn and 
russet of the mosses to relieve their bleak 
desolation. As we wore into the coast, the 
mate climbed to the crow’s nest on a look-out 
for a break ahead which might lead into a 
harbor. Flocks of eiders from rock ledges of 
the shore rose in alarm as we approached and 
in whirring flights circled us. The screams 
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of gulls were constantly in the air. A herd of 
walrus, holding to the edge of a drifting ice pan 
with their gleaming tusks, let go their hold 
and with a resounding splash dove from view. 

Suddenly the mate’s bawling, “ Man ahead, 
sir,” brought us with a rush to the ladder- 
ways. In a moment more we stood abreast 
of a yawning mouth of harbor and before us 
stood a ship riding at anchor, beyond it on 
shore a hut and beside 


an ice “blink”’ loomed in the west. “If the 
wind swings, ’tis fog we'll be havin’, sir,’”’ the 
skipper said. And sure enough by morning 
the great banks of it lay around us. As the 
day wore on, however, it thinned to a milky 
haze, but notwithstanding we almost bumped 
into one low, ice-worn rib of rock. On an 
hour farther, though there was no land in 
view, we looked down through the emerald to 

the bouldery bottom of 





it a flag mast from 
which a Union Jack was 
breaking out upon the 
wind. 

The Active she proved 
to be, one of the veteran 
whalers of Dundee. 
Having completed her 
winter and summer 
whaling she was about 
to clear again for Scot- 
land. Both the winter 
and summer. they said, 
had been hard—little 
chance for whales. The 
winter was one of con- 
stant gales and nearly 
all the summer through 
they had been hemmed 
in by vast fields of ice. 
They were on the last 
legs of their rations; 
one of the crew, with 
a drawn and doleful 
face, begged of me 
whatever “‘soft”’ food | 
might have, “oatmeal 
and the like, sir,’ then 
showed me a toothless 








shoals. Carefully for 
three days we crept on. 
Some one of the crew 
was constantly in the 
crow’s nest and the 
leadsman stood always 
ready in the bow. We 
had no suns for lati- 
tude, but at nightfall 
the log showed a south- 
ing from the Ottawas 
of two hundred miles 
—we were at last in the 
neighborhood of We- 
talltook’s Islands. “ But 
we might as well be in 
the neighborhood of a 
reef or two what with 
this fog and all,” was 
the captain’s observa- 
tion. “We ought to be 
up and out of it, sir, to 
a snug harbor until it 
comes clear again. ‘Tis 
one thing we know, sir 
—the mainland is to 
eastward and no more 
nor seventy miles with 
a harbor waiting us. 
With no sun for sights 








pair of gums. “Do you 
mean to tell me,” said 
I, “that you had the 
hardihood to leave Scotland without a tooth 
in your head?” “No, sir,” 
you know how it is, sir, a few drinks before 
you leave and then the wee bit of an upset 
the day after, sir, what with the ship’s rollin’ 
an’ all; so to tell you the truth, sir, | was that 
sick | heaved them over the rail!”’ 

During the winter two of the ship’s har- 
pooners had died of delirium tremens. The 
last trace we saw of the Active as we swung off 
for the south were two wooden crosses, grim 
silhouettes against the sky. 


Ice fields lay not far from us. All day long 


AN ESKIMO MOTHER AND HER CHILD 


said ‘he; “but * 


and only a log and dead 
reckoning clean down 
from the Ottawas and tides playin’ hell with 
us the while—why, as ’tis, sir, we’re nowhere.” 

So we squared away before a light wind and 
laid a course through the night, the captain 
cheerful over the prospect of what he called 
the “tender arms”’ of a harbor before morning. 
But the rest of us, bored by the prospect of 
another delay, were silent. The timid piping 
of the wind, the rattle of blocks along the 
boom, and the monotone of a song from the 
helmsman were the only sounds. “Well, sir,” 
said the skipper finally, looking up from his 
game of solitaire on the cabin table, “delay or 
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HUDSON BAY AND THE FICTIONARY BELCHER ISLANDS 


As they were shown on the Admiralty charts. This depiction was made by 
Captain Coates, a famous shipmaster in the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, in 1700, and continued to appear on the Admiralty charts up to the 


was no launching the 
dory in that blackness, 
we could only hope the 
Laddie would hold till 
morning. “All hands 
to the hold!” sung out 
the captain, and we dug 
up her boulder ballast 
piece by piece, and pass- 
ing it through a chain of 
hands, heaved it over 
the rail. We stripped 
the Laddie to the skin, 
which heaved up and 
down wherever her bot- 
tom struck the bar. 
We gave her up then 
and climbed to deck, 
provisioned the dories, 
and waited for dawn. 
When dawn did come, 


‘a blanket of fog lay 


around us. The wind, 
however, had died and 
the sea smoothed out 
to long rolls of glass. 
A blur of yellow burned 
through the milk of sky. 
In an hour the fog be- 
gan melting away, and 
a half mile to starboard, 
a small bare rock of 
island stood out through 
the dissolving mists. 
With the dories we put 
off, wallowing through 
the dying swells and on, 
sprawling on crests of 








present day 


no, its lucky we’re gettin’ clear of it all. We'll 
be ridin’ at anchor by mornin’ in a fine, fine 
harbor * when crash! bang, we pitched 
in a heap to the floor. A wild ground swell 
broke over the stern, picked up the Laddie - 
and hurled her with thuds that sent the lamps, 
the charts, telescope, guns, and shelf-loads of 
crockery crashing to the floor, into the teeth 
of a boiling reef. The rifle cracking of sails, 
the hiss and slosh and din of breaking seas and 
the pounding of the Laddie up and down, up 
and down—| thought the spars and rigging 
would rattle out of her. When we peered 
down over the rails to nests of boulders and 
the wash of seas; splinters the length of a man 
rose up and drifted off into the void. There 





surf into shore. It was 
not much of an island, a level, soil-less bed of 
rock, a mere platform, riding out of sea. There 
was a ring of boulders in one place which 
showed where long since had stood the topeck 
of some wandering Eskimos. Near by was a 
seal oil lamp which, fashioned out of a piece 
of driftwood, was made in an emergency and 
seemed to point to the fact that whoever had 
camped there had probably met with misad- 
venture, perhaps the break-up of the ice, while 
traveling on the ice fields. 

Caching among boulders all the freight of 
food and gear the dories had brought ashore, 
we returned to ship to take off the last odds 
and ends before we abandoned her. We 
found to our amazement that though the tide 
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was near flood there 
was not much water in 
the well. “By gad, 
sir,’ the skipper said, 
“though with my own 
eyes I saw enough 


splinters comin’ up and ~~ 


floatin’ off to make a 
raft, yet here she is, sir, 
dry as a bone. Not 
only that, sir, but if the 
tide come high, and it 
should, sir, what with 
all these winds blowin’ 
from the one quarter, 
there’s the chance that 
we can hobble her over 
the reef.”’ So to work 
we went with a will. 
Thirty-five casks of oil, 
all that remained of a 
heavy cargo, we threw |} 
into the sea, then 
dropped an anchor 
some 300 feet ahead, 
put on all sails and 
opened up the engine. 
With “heave ho’s” from 
the crew winding at the 
winch and “Now she 
comes, me byes, now 
she comes,” from the — 
skipper, slowly inch by |/¢__# 2 »__™ 


~~ attawapiskat 
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inch, the Laddie moved. 








The crew broke out 


into a chanty as she 
gathered way. “An alli- 
gator, I calls her,” the 


HUDSON BAY AND THE REAL BELCHER ISLANDS 
As they were shown to be by Mr. Flaherty. For two hundred and fifty 
years the once-a-year fur ships of the Hudson’s Bay Company had been 
sailing within a few miles of this archipelago with no idea of its size 





skipper cried and called 
for a “mug up” for all hands. When a 
light breeze an hour on tore up the last 
shrouds of fog which had lain over us so 
long, it revealed the hole into which we had 
poked the old Laddie’s nose. The white boils 
of reefs were everywhere. In no direction 
could we see a single straight lane of water 
through which the Laddie could get out to 
open sea. I knew then that why we had not 
run aground long before was because a strong 
magnetic attraction had kept swinging the 
compass after which the helmsman kept this 
course. Literally, the Laddie had wound her 
way into land. 

“* Tis no place fur us, sir,” said the skipper 
and he hailed the mate and two of the crew 


who had gone off to the island for fresh water. 
“We've seen big land, sir,” they called as they 
clambered up over the rail, and explained that 
they had glimpsed it when they climbed a hill 
on the island. “Big land,” says the skipper, 
you means the main land.” “Naw, sir,”’ said 
the mate, “what land we seen lays to west’ard 
and there’s sixty miles or more of it, for ’tis 
spread over nine points of the compass, sir.” 
We could see it from the rigging and of its 
identity there was no doubt; the blue loom 
which lay along the rim of that gray waste of 
sea was Wetalltook’s land. 

With the water casks hauled up and lashed 
into their cradles we were out of it soon 
enough. Before sundown (the log read 
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HUDSON STRAIT IN AUGUST 


With the ice broken up and slowly disappearing. 


A strong wind, when 


the ice is like this, will sweep it entirely out of sight in a few hours 


twenty miles) we hove to off the northeastern 
portion of the new found coast. Cautiously 
sounding, we crept through a bottle neck intc 
a small rock-bound harbor. The clank and 
clangor of the anchor chains pouring out 
through the hawse pipes sent flocks of eiders 
a-whirring round us. A long string of geese 
honked wildly as they flapped awkwardly 
away. A gorgeous silver fox scurried into 
the crevices of a great pile of rocks. 

Up over the moss carpet of a valley, a 
shallow groove in bare rock slopes, | climbed 
to a vantage where north, south, and west lay 
range upon range of hills as far as the eye 
could see. The valleys between them were 
moss-grown sweeps of tawn and_russet 
strangely like cultivated fields. Among them 
here and there were the green and silver discs 
of lakes and ponds, and between two distant 
jagged lines lay a long blue tongue of sea. 

Not only in the red bands of marl and shale 
and in the distant masses of yellow which were 
quartz sites, and in the white-grays which 
were limestones was the land mass, as | had 
hoped, an extension of the ore bearing series 
of the mainland. Though it was barely ex- 
posed, | stumbled over ore itself—rich stuff 
which lay heavy in my hands. 

But here we were, on the last legs of food 
and gear with the ship almost broken down. 








The skipper said she 
was leaking badly and 
what with the Septem- 
ber gales and snow- 
storms which were near 
at hand we should be 
“up and out of it, headin’ 
south with all the sail 
we had.” For two days, 
however, in which the 
crew were busy over- 
hauling sailing gear and 
ballasting ship, we made 
as many reconnaisances 
as may be inland and 
south along the coast. 
We saw to the blue rims 
of more new land, all of 
it made up of the black 
ribs of eruptives, the 
terra cotta and the red 
and white and yellow 
ribbons of the Nasta- 
poka rocks. There were 
no sights of natives but 

















AN ESKIMO CHILD WHO LIVES NEAR 


AMADJUAK BAY 
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the boulder rings of their old camp grounds 
were everywhere. 

The culmination, to find out the magnitude, 
the character, the animal life, the ore deposits 
and human inhabitants of the new found land, 
however, would have to be left over the year. 
Reluctantly, at daylight of the third day, we 
put out for the south. 

At Great Whale River Post, we received 
the first news albeit it was two months old, of 
the great busy world outside. We didn’t 
pick up the mouth of the Great Whale until 
too late to get in over the river bars to the 
Post. With three of the crew, | unlimbered 
the launch but, confused by the darkness, 
whilst threading through the bars, we were 
caught by a sweep of surf and thrown up upon 
a narrow spit of sand: Up river, a mile and 
a half away, shone two squares of yellow light, 
windows of one of the cabins of the post. 
Unable to see through the boils of surf, the 
mate lashed a lantern to a long pike pole and 
as he waved it to and fro through the air, | 
fired round after round from my Winchester. 
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AN ARCTIC OWL 


We waited there an hour but there was no 
response. Again we signalled but with the 
same result. Not until the moon rose at mid- 
night did we get clear. When we landed | 
glimpsed several forms flitting past the win- 
dow lights and dissolving in the darkness. 
Curious, we climbed to the cabin and strode 
into a lighted but deserted room. Nearly a 
half an hour we waited there, our surprise 
and curiosity mounting the while, when at 
last the familiar long, lanky form of Old 
Harold stood halting in the doorway. Rec- 
ognizing me in a moment, his fear-beclouded 
face became wreathed in smiles. He reached 
out for my hand exclaiming, “ My God, sir, I 
t’ote you was the Germans!”’ And so it was 
that we first heard of the great World War. 

From Great Whale we sailed on down 
through James Bay and on through ship’s 
channel into the nine mile wide delta of the 
Moose to Moose Factory; here the Laddie was 
made ready for the slipway where, through the 
winter, the crew and half-breed shipwrights 
of the Post were to overhaul her. When 
everything was taken out and her cobble 
ballast thrown overboard, she filled to the 
engine room and would have sunk had it not 
been for the shoals over which she rode. 


Mr. Flaherty’s narrative of his final visit to the 
Belcher Islands will appear in the March number 








AMERICA’S DUTY IN THE NEAR EAST 


How the United States Could End an International Problem that Has 
Convulsed Europe for Centuries, and Could Benefit the World by As- 
suming a Mandate for the Troubled Lands that Border on the Bosphorus 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


President Emeritus of Harvard University 


® T HAS become obvious within the last 
[ three months that the thinking part of 
: the American people, Republicans or 
f Democrats, professional men or business 
men, religious people or the unchurched, 
are inclined to abandon the attitude of isola- 
tion and withdrawnness which they assumed 
in 1919, and to resume effective action in re 
storing Europe and the Near East, and in 
building up an international community 
capable of preventing international war and of 
promoting coéperative action in favor of free 
institutions, mutually advantageous trade, 
and staunch friendliness. 

It is also obvious that the American 
Government has recently been looking for 
good means or opportunities to modify its 
policy of declining to assume obligations or 
responsibilities concerning European or Asia- 
tic quarrels and strifes. The Government 
seems to be wishing for a good chance to 
abandon its policy of non-intervention, and 
to give the American people its legitimate 
influence in making the earth a better place 
for mankind to live on. 

The re-admission of the Turk to Europe in 
consequence of divided interest and action 
by Great Britain and France suggests 
strongly that the opportunity which the 
American people and the American Govern- 
ment have been looking for has arrived. 

The coming back of the Turk into Con- 
stantinople, the Dardanelles, and Thrace is 
the greatest calamity which has befallen 
civilization since the Armistice. It means 
the cancellation of a large part of the good 
done by the victory of the Allies over Ger- 
many. It means the revival of the centuries- 
old purpose of the Turk to rule in Eastern 
Europe. It means the loss of ground won by 
the Balkan states against the Turks in a long 
series of sanguinary wars. It opens a long 
vista of future struggles between the bar- 


a 


barous and cruel Turks and the Christian 
peoples in the Near East which know by bitter 
experience the effects of Turkish misgovern- 
ment. It means the chronic apprehension, 
so sickening to the democracies and constitu- 
tional monarchies, that Germany, Russia, 
and Turkey, feeling strong again, will make a 
secret arrangement to settle old scores and 
new ones with the Allied and Associated 
Powers at the first good opportunity. Whence 
another great war, even crueler and more 
destructive than the last. 

Into this tangle, so full of danger and dread, 
the American Government, Administration, 
and Congress together, can now step with 
immediate effectiveness, and with cordial 
welcomes from all the parties concerned ex- 
cept those Germans—of unknown number — 
who are hot for revenge, the anarchistic 
Russians, and the leading class in Turkey. 
Reversing her earlier action concerning 
Armenia, let America now say, “‘I will accept 
a mandate for Armenia, Constantinople, the 
Black Sea, the Bosphorus, the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora, and.their shores. As 
mandatory | will give to the cause of peace 
and order my moral influence, my financial 
resources, and my industrial capacity forth- 
with, and a large part of my fleet within four 
weeks.”’ 

Great Britain would welcome America to 
this mandate, because it would relieve her 
from much anxiety with regard to her own 
relation to the numerous Mohammedan popu- 
lations within the new British Common- 
wealth, extend common action by the English- 
speaking peoples, and renew the codperation 
between Great Britain and France which is 
indispensable to the security and peace of 
western Europe. France would be glad to 
be quit of the unnatural support which she 
has given to the Turks against the Armenians, 
Syrians, and Greeks; for she has now become 


























CONSTANTINOPLE — THE 

CITY THAT CONTROLS 

THE HIGHWAY TO THE 
BLACK SEA 


AFIUM-KARAHISSA 

A city in the interior of west- 
ern Asia Minor on the railroad 
from Constantinople to 
Aleppo and Bagdad. The 
citadel rises 800 feet above 
the city, and for centuries has 
been a fortress. The city is 
built of mud and sticks—a 
typical Asia Minor town 
© Underwood 


THE SULTAN’S PALACE 


ON THE BOSPHORUS 
With U. S. S. Scorpion an- 
chored before it. The Sultan 
has lost his power, and now 
has fled from the land he pre- 
tended to rule, while ships of 
the Allies are anchored in the 
various ports of the Empire 
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THE NARROW WATERS 

OF THE BOSPHORUS 

NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO 
THE BLACK SEA 

© Publishers Photo Service 


ANCIENT PHILADELPHIA 
Now called Alasher. It is 
located in western Asia Minor, 
not far inland from Smyrna 

© Underwood 


WHERE THE TURKS FIRST 
CROSSED INTO EUROPE 
The “ Towers of Europe,” the 
first foothold gained by the 
lurks on the European side of 
the Bosphorus. These tow- 
ers, built by Mohammed II in 
1453, are now overlooked by 
Robert College, the school 
built by Americans, shown in 
this picture on the crest of 
the hill at the left 














America’s Duty in the Near East 
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AND THE 
For nearly 500 years this city, in the hands of the Turks, has been a thorn in the side of Europe. 
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GOLDEN HORN : 
Located on one of 


the most important waterways of the world, it has been a constant cause of enmity and rivalry, no nation willing 
that another should have it 


convinced that she can exercise control over 
no portion of Asia Minor or Syria without 
large expenditures for the maintenance in 
those countries of a considerable French army, 
and she cannot afford those expenditures. 
The Turks themselves are likely to yield to 
American influence as soon as they are con- 
vinced that force can and will be used in sup- 
port of that influence. They will modify 
their present (December 17, 1922) belligerent 
attitude at Constantinople and Lausanne, 
and return to the safer and more wholesome 
state of mind which characterized them in 
1919. 

The assumption of this mandate will cost 
the United States considerable sums of money, 
but nothing like what postponement of the 
pacification and stabilization of Europe and 
the Near East will cost it from year to year, 
and nothing like what another war, either in 
Europe or in the Near East, will cost the 
United States. The American navy is going 


to be maintained in a high state of efficiency 
any way; and it would be unnecessary to send 
from America any military land force, be- 
cause the near-by nations which are eager to 
keep the Turks out of Europe would be glad 
to supply all the garrisons, patrols, and police 
needed in disturbed areas. 

Abstention from going to the help of Eu- 
rope during the past four years has cost the 
United States something much more precious 
than money or goods, namely, a serious im- 
pairment of self-respect, a relapse into selfish- 
ness after a glowing outburst of unselfishness 
and of zeal for liberty and justice among men, 
and a miserable period of discontent with it- 
self, mankind, and the world. To recover its 
natural disposition to take risks, make sacri- 
fices, and suffer hardships in the cause’ of 
political, industrial and social liberty for man- 
kind, would be worth to the American people 
many fold the cost, both material and spirit- 
ual, of the acceptance of this mandate. 








CIVILIZATION AND THE WET TROPICS 


Will the Next Great Centre of Civilization Be in the Tropics? 
The Reasons for the Removal from the Equatorial Re- 
gions, and a Discussion of the Possibilities of a Return 


By HERBERT J. SPINDEN 


HE first beast which might be called 

a man walked through the wet 

tropical forests of Java, perhaps 

half a million years ago. To-day 

this island, with 48,500 square miles 
of territory, has more than 35,000,000 inhabi- 
tants and is perhaps the most densely popu- 
lated spot on the globe. Moreover, the 
population is almost entirely rural rather than 
city dwelling. According to official figures, 
less than 50 per cent. of the land area of Java 
can be used for agriculture and as a matter of 
fact only about 25 per cent. of it is allotted by 
the generous Dutch to the support of the vast 
human horde, the rest being employed to pro- 
duce export crops of rice, sugar, tea, coffee, 
and commercial gums and fibres. 

Now it happens that on either side of Java 
there are other islands possessing very much 
the same conditions of soil and climate. On 
the west is Sumatra with an area of 178,000 
square miles and a population slightly in 
excess of 4,000,000 and on the northeast is 
Borneo with 285,000 square miles, over which 
about 2,000,000 wild men still indulge in 
occasional head-hunting expeditions. To get 
a clearer idea of these figures let us reduce 
them to a common measure. 


A Portional 
AREA __ Population . 
Java (and Population 
Madura, ) 50,000 35,000,000! 
Sumatra 178,000 4,000,000 —_—-125,000,000 
Borneo 285,000 2,000,000 200,000,000 


It is apparent from the above table that if 
Sumatra were as thickly settled as Java, its 
population would exceed that of the United 
States, while Borneo at the same ratio would 
have one hundred men where it now has one. 
To come nearer home with our comparisons, 





1The exact figures for the last census (1917) were 
34,157,384. According to the rate of growth since 1880, 
when it was 19,590,813, the population for Java and the 
near-by Madura would be nearly forty millions for 1922. 


if the Empire State were as densely settled as 
the island of Java (it is practically equal to it 
in area) it could have four additional New 
York Cities. And if the entire United States, 
which boasts such tremendous productiveness, 
were as densely settled as this tight little 
island seven degrees south of the Equator, it 
would have many more millions than now ex- 
ist in the entire world. And Java is more 
than self-supporting. 

The first thought which develops from this 
startling layout is the overwhelming superior- 
ity of the wet tropics over other parts of the 
world in the production of food. And the 
second thought is the part which high social 
organization, or let us say civilization, must 
play in achieving this production. Hard 
upon these two thoughts comes a reminder 
born from our Nordic prejudices, that the 
tropics are not fit for the white races and 
therefore these figures need not concern us. 

But perhaps they do concern us. I wish 
to discuss this problem of the tropics in the 
light of anthropological researches into the 
unsentimental history of mankind. I wish 
to show that the northern nations should pro- 
tect their food supply by colonization in parts 
of the tropics at present undeveloped and in 
popular opinion considered uninhabitable. 
Also | wish to show that such colonization is 
not impossible of accomplishment in spite of a 
dismal record of small attempts, and that the 
real enemy to be routed is not climate but 
disease. 

We live in an age of Nordic domination, 
and most of us see the vast problems that 
confront the world in the light of recent 
Nordic advances in politics and industry and 
through the glasses of subconscious loyalties 
and inhibitions which are a part of our north- 
ern culturalinheritance. For instance, we are 
generally agreed in making virtues out of the 
very vices of our climate, and we talk loud and 
long of sturdiness in body and spirit born from 
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Period 





(1) WHEAT CIVILIZATION 1922 @RICE CIVILIZATION 1922 (2)MAIZE CIVILIZATION 


Barley, Rye Bananas 
Peas, Lentils Yams, Taro 
Cattle, Sheep 0 Coconut 0 
Horses Breadfruit 10004 Bc. 
Figs, Dates Pigs Extent of 
Period 
Linen, Silk Chickens 
Apples, Pears 4 Mangos 
Peaches y Hemp, Cotton 
Melons y Oranges 
Grapes , Sugar 
5000 y B.C. 
Extent of 


@MANIOC CIVILIZATION 








1922 1922 
Beans Sweet Potatoes 
Squashes, Pumpkins Cacao 
Potatoes 0 Pineapples 0 
Cotton, Llama Peanuts 500 B.C. 

Extent of 
Peppers y Rubber Period 
Alligator Pears Hennequen 
Tomatoes J Cabuye 
Turkeys Guava 
Strawberries wail BC. Guinea Pigs 
Extent of 

Tobacco Period Papaya 








THE ECONOMIC BASES OF CIVILIZATION 


Man has had only about 7,000 years of intensive social life, made possible by securing control over the problem of 
food. Two principal places of origin of agriculture and domestic animals can be distinguished in the Old World, and two 


more in the New World, as well as a number of secondary centres established at much later times. 


Of the two foci in 


each hemisphere the oldest in each case corresponds to an arid tropical or sub-tropical environment, and the younger 


to a humid environment well within the tropics. 


the frost and flame of our capricious northern 
weather. 

But is it true that the members of the white 
race have evolved any important physical 
adjustment to the intemperate climate of the 
temperate zone? And is it true that the 
members of the white race have been rendered 
unfit to enjoy climatic surroundings of a more 
benevolent type? And is it true that a con- 





Of these the latter have supported the denser populations 


siderable intellectual superiority has accrued 
to the members of the white race as a result 
of their having been crowded out of the more 
favorable parts of the world? 

Man originated in the tropics, probably 
in the humid tropics, under a forest cover. 
To-day, as in the long past, for all we know to 
the contrary, his body calls for a warm, even 
climate—he has natural means of keeping 
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cool, but not of keeping warm. His body is 
an air-cooled motor with an effective appara- 
tus, in the perspiratory glands, to induce 
evaporation and thus keep the surface of 
the skin many degrees below that of the blood. 
His ordinary means of keeping warm Is to shut 
off the evaporation, and if this is not sufficient, 
man is in a poor way indeed. We may keep 
warm by surrounding ourselves with warmth 
or preventing the loss of our body heat with 
clothes, but the amount of this body heat 
cannot be greatly increased for a cold climate. 

The human animal lacks even the light pelt 
of many animals of the tropics, including his 
relatives among the primates. Neither has 
he a thick hide, a protective layer of fat, nor 
any other natural guard against cold. He 
does not have the power of hibernation which 
many northern mammals possess, nor any 
natural ability to gain a livelihood in snow- 
covered lands. Instead we find him, the 
world over, a single species of animal, weak as 
regards natural powers but remarkably gen- 
eralized in his motions and remarkably spe- 
cialized in his nervous faculties. Everywhere 
we find him able to conquer because of external 
specialization, because of tools, weapons, fire, 
clothing, shelter, and prepared food. These 
external specializations have had no discerni- 
ble effect upon the body of man, which remains 
adjusted in all essentially natural matters to 
the climate of the Ganges and the Amazon. 

Even if we grant that man’s body was for- 
merly covered with a light pelt, we are hardly 
in a position to go outside the range of trop- 
ical climate for his original home. | am 
aware that there is a theory extant among 
certain paleontologists that an early type of 
man may have lived on the open plains of cen- 
tral Asia, but the only basis of this conjecture 
appears to be a natural law of animal distri- 
bution whereby the higher types occur near 
the centre while the lower types are marginal. 
But this law cannot be applied literally, and no 
proof whatsoever of a primitive man on the 
Gobi desert has come to light. On the other 
hand the earliest bones of man come from 
Java which at that time may have been joined 
to the mainland of Asia. 

It is true that our knowledge of early an- 
cestors comes mostly from western Europe, 
but a western Europe climatically distinct 
from that of our times. In the early Palxo- 
lithic Age the hippopotamus wallowed in the 
Thames and primitive elephants thrashed 


about in the wet forests of France. Although 
geographically far removed from the tropics, 
the climate of Europe was then of tropical or 
sub-tropical type. And if man was there, he 
was also in the true tropics. 

Human beings having the same physical 
equipment as ourselves (and the same latent 
quality of intelligence) appeared in western 
and central Europe about the same time that 
the climate became cold and ice sheets spread 
out over much of the land. Perhaps it may 
be argued that the higher races rose out of the 
forced adaptation of an essentially tropical 
being to a cold environment. But it must be 
noted that the adaptation was cultural rather 
than physical and that fire, clothing, shelter, 
and an extended use of animal food defeated 
the rigors of nature. We know that men of the 
Glacial Period in Europe were cave dwellers, 
and we find pictures of them dressed in skins. 

If the record went no further than the Euro- 
pean evidence, we might assume that our pre- 
sent high efficiency was the result of this bitter 
test of survival. But we must face other 
facts. The basic civilizations of the world all 
had their origin in or near the tropics. 


WHAT ARE THE TROPICS? 


S a term applied to climate the word 
tropical has a somewhat different mean- 
ing than the zone comprised between the cir- 
cles of Cancer and Capricorn, marking the 
limits of the overhead sun. It signifies a 
climate with a high average temperature and 
a narrow range between the extremes of hot 
and cold. The heat equator, following the 
line of greatest average heat, swings both 
north and south of the true equator and if on 
either side of this we draw the isotherms of the 
mean annual temperature of 70 degrees, we 
get a zone approximately equal to the formal 
torrid zone, but not strictly coinciding with it. 
The disposition of land and water masses, of 
winds, ocean currents, and mountain ranges, 
account for the differences. 

While tropical deserts get very hot, they 
cannot boast the high absolute temperatures 
of temperate zone deserts, and similarly the 
moister parts of the tropics never reach the 
high heat which occasionally beats down upon 
the heads of New Yorkers and Bostonians. 
The maximum temperature ever recorded in 
Boston was nearly 105 degrees, at the end of 
a five-day torrid spell which killed many 
persons. In Para, situated only a degree 























south of the Line, the highest absolute tem- 
perature in the history of the weather bureau 
is a full 10 degrees less than this. In Batavia, 
Java, the highest recorded temperature was 
96 degrees in 1877 and the lowest 66 degrees in 
the same year, making a total absolute differ- 
ence of 30 degrees. Only once in recent years 
has the thermometer reached 95 degrees. 
The mean temperature for the hottest months, 
May and October, is 79.5 degrees and the 
mean temperature for the coldest months, 
January and February, is 77.0 degrees, making 
a monthly range of only 2 degrees. At 1 P.M., 
the hottest hour of the day, the thermometer 
registers 84 and by 6 p. M. has fallen off eleven 
degrees to 73. Both Para and Batavia are 
close to the heat equator in regions with from 
70 to 200 inches of rainfall. 
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All in all man has had only about 7,000 
years of intensive social life made _possi- 
ble by securing control over the problem 
of food. Not until Neolithic time was it 
possible for him to live in large communities 
even under the most favorable conditions of 
wild nature. 

Two principal places of origin of agriculture 
and domestic animals can be distinguished in 
the Old World and two more in the New 
World, as well as a number of secondary 
centres established in much later times. Of 
the two foci in each hemisphere the oldest in 
each case corresponds to an arid tropical or 
subtropical environment and the younger to 
a humid environment well within the tropics. 
The basic civilizations rising out of assured 
supplies of food may be classified as: 

















THE WHEAT CIVILIZATION OF THE NILE 
The development of agriculture was a simpler matter in the Nile valley than anywhere in the wet tropics. The ground 


was easily cleared and the orderly flooding of the river insured good crops. 
The ease with which food could be raised in Egypt allowed the first 


lifting the water and irrigating the desert. 


population to increase until there were many extra hands for the building of temples and tombs. 


Additional land could be secured by 


In the long history 


of Egypt it is apparent that the fall of civilization may be occasioned by social decay, by conquest, or sometimes by 


disease, but the rise of civilization rests upon the economic basis of food 
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WHERE THE DENSEST POPULATION OF THE WORLD IS FOUND 
The island of Java, which lies almost on the heat equator, has about the area of New York State, yet its population 


is 35,000,000. 


Were the United States as densely populated as is this island of the East the number of our citizens 


would surpass the present population of the world—a population which would find it impossible to raise within our 


boundaries the food necessary for its sustenance. 


its own food, and exports many of its agricultural products. 


Yet Java, because it lies in the rich and productive wet tropics, raises 


Incidentally the highest temperature ever recorded in 


Batavia, Java, was 96 degrees (in 1877) and the lowest, 66 degrees (in the same year) 


1. The Civilization of Wheat, with . its 
centre in the Nile Valley and in Mesopotamia 
and its first principal eastward extension over 
the arid plains of Turkestan and the Tarim 
Basin into northern India and the plains of 
China. In the food complex of this civiliza- 
tion we find wheat, barley, lentils, peas, etc., 
with cattle, sheep, and goats coming into use 
as sources of meat, milk, and butter. 

2. The Civilization of Maize, with its 
original centre on the rather arid highlands of 
Central America. In this complex we find 
a strong vegetarian diet with maize, beans, 
and squashes occupying first place. Domesti- 
cated animals were few and relatively unim- 
portant in the dietary; turkeys may be men- 
tioned. The two arid type civilizations were 
entirely independent. That of the Old World 
may be dated tentatively as beginning about 
5,000 B. C., while the New World civilization 
may be somewhat younger in spite of the fact 
that the American plants in general are more 
highly domesticated than those of Asia (i.e., 
carried farther from the wild types and given 
a wider climatic range). 

3. The Civilization of Rice. The locus of 
this civilization was the humid area of 


southern China, Indonesia, and Bengal in 
India. In addition to rice, other important 
plants were yams, breadfruit, bananas, and 
coconuts. Pigs and chickens also appear to 
have been domesticated here. 

4. The Civilization of Manioc. The cor- 
responding civilization of the wet tropics in 
America, brilliantly represented by the 
Mayas, was in considerable part supported by 
maize, beans, squashes, etc., modified to meet 
humid conditions, but a number of wet land 
plants were domesticated, including cacao, 
sweet potatoes, and the manioc root which 
furnishes tapioca and cassava. The best 
lowland culture of South America existed on 
the island of Marajo in the mouth of the 
Amazon, and this appears to have been the 
original home of several domesticated plants 
including manioc. Both in the Old and New 
Worlds the humid type civilizations did not 
get under way till about the time of Christ, 
with the first indications of culture 500 or 
perhaps a thousand years earlier. 

In temperate Europe the food plants and 
domesticated animals are nearly all derived 
from those of the first arid culture. Rye and 
oats may have been domesticated in Europe 




















from indigenous plants. The modification of 
tropical plants to the temperate zone really 
means that these plants must be grown during 
the course of a frostless summer and the win- 
ter temperatures hardly enter into the prob- 
lem. In humid Africa most of the food 
plants appear to be of rather recent intro- 
duction, mostly from southern Asia. All this 
points to the fact that food is the basis of 
civilization: given food and leisure arts of 
all kinds come easily. 

Judging history by this economic layout, 
we find that the classical civilizations of 
Egypt, Assyria, Turkestan, and northern 
China are linked by food plants and that at 
a later time these food plants also invaded 
Europe. We also find that these economic- 
ally connected regions are further linked by 
diseases such as smallpox, diphtheria, and 
malaria. Monumental as are the remains of 
Egypt and Assyria, the remains in the wet 
tropics of civilizations on the second plane 
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of agriculture, evince more food and conse- 
quently denser population. The magnificent 
and richly sculptured temples of India, Cam- 
bodia, and Java bespeak economic wealth 
which released labor to the purposes of art. 
Every popular superstition or vague belief 
justifies itself by a show of reason. Accept- 
ing the status quo of the modern world, 
climatologists are not averse to use the Nordic 
argument that warm lands enervate while cold 
ones invigorate. This is loyalty rather than 
logic. The overwhelming evidence of history 
and archaeology does not support this con- 
tention. The most stupendous manifesta- 
tions of the physical and mental energy of 
man are found in the tropics, and the evidence 
shows that this energy was continued over 
stretches of many centuries. Boro Bodur 
in Java is an edifice with three miles of high 
relief panels carved in stone. It was built a 
thousand years ago and Java still flourishes. 
The pyramid of Cheops would be a big job 





WHERE PLENTIFUL FOOD MAKES POSSIBLE ESTHETIC DEVELOPMENTS—IN THE DENSELY 
POPULATED ISLAND OF JAVA 
The wonderful structures of religion, ceremony, and art, are based on food. The record of the world shows that 


when there is an abundant and continuous food supply, population increases and civilization begins. 


Much of the 


effectiveness of social organization is based on group-thinking and the fact that loyalty and team-work are expressed 


in ways that enrich the lives of common men 
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THE RICH GROWTH OF 
The wild jungle of the wet tropics takes quick hold of land not carefully guarded by the agriculturalist. 
natural exuberance is tamed it produces food in great profusion. is pi 
capital of the ancient Mayas was all but obliterated by the luxuriant growth of the tropics. 
spot teemed with the life of a great civilization, in which hardly more than one man in ten was required to raise food. 
Thus go per cent. of these people were released for other work, and the result was that the arts were developed. 


THE WET TROPICS 

Yet once this 
This picture is of Quirigua, in Guatemala, where a 
A thousand years ago this 


The 


ruins of their great cities show to what a high point the Mayas climbed in the few hundred years of their history. Had 
they had the scientific knowledge necessary to rid themselves of the yellow fever mosquito they might have remained a 
permanent factor in world affairs 


for an American contractor for all the power- 
driven machines that replace the muscles of 
men. Yucatan is a welter of worked stone 
in vast platforms and towering temples. But 
in the long winter months how do the people 
of Archangel and Reikiavik work off the energy 
with which, if we accept this superstition, 
they must surely be filled. The Icelanders 
in an unfruitful situation have become expert 
at playing chess. As for the Russians of a 
much colder region, they wrap themselves in 
furs and gather around fireplaces. Even the 
Eskimos encourage temperatures of over 90 
degrees in their ice houses to build up resis- 
tance to the cold which they must face part 
of the time. 

We are tropical animals and there is no 


clear evidence that any human race has lost 
the power to live in the first home of man. 
Statistics seem to indicate a slight propor- 
tional survival of brunette over blond children 
in countries having brilliant sunlight, and it is 
probably true that a dark northerner, or let 
us say, one who tans instead of burns, will find 
the tropics rather more to his liking than his 
pale tender-skinned brother. The main point 
is that the white races do not have a specializa- 
tion in pigmentation which unfits them in any 
important way for life in warmer and brighter 
climes. The principal obstacle to white colo- 
nization is the social complex. Dr. Juan 
Guiteras in a careful study of the medical 
records of Cuba declares that “the tropical 
climate is compatible with the most elevated 
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manifestations of human activity and the 
acclimatization of the white race to the tropics 
has been effected with complete success.” 
On the other hand, it is not clear that dark- 
skinned people from the warm zone are cut off 
from the north. The wide nostrils of the 
African may draw in a heavier draft of cold 
air than the narrow nostrils of the Caucasian 
yet the free migration of Negroes into New 
York and Chicago has been great—and a 
Negro reached the Pole with Peary. The 
safest conclusion is that. Nordic blondness 
does little damage and no good—except in a 
social way—and the whole world is the field 
of competition for all the great races of the 
world. 

To be sure civilizations appear to have 
exhausted. themselves in certain parts of 
the tropics, while we of the north, starting 
late, are in the heydey of freshness. The 


explanation of this exhaustion is seen, how- 
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ever, in disease rather than in climate. It 
would not be fair to say that northern Europe 
has a bad climate because the wolves attack 
in the winter, nor is it fair to say that the 
tropics have a bad climate because numerous 
parasites invade the human body. Indeed, 
the presence of these specialized parasites is 
only another evidence that the tropics are the 
most favorable regions for the production of 
life, since parasitism itself nearly always is 
dependent upon dense reproduction. Even- 
tually man must fight parasitism everywhere. 
Most diseases caused by parasites which live 
in the blood of man, go with man to the ends 
of the earth. Tuberculosis, for instance, is 
now cosmopolitan. Yet diseases such as this 
had local rather than general origins. | spoke 
in an earlier story of the beginning of yellow 
feverin America. The great drawback of the 
American tropics at the present time is malaria, 
which dragged down the Greeks and Romans. 





Courtesy United Fruit Co. 


ARE WE RETURNING TO THE TROPICS? 


Dr. Spinden believes that with our knowledge of preventive medicine and sanitation we can rehabilitate the tropics, 
where food is so easy to produce, and where the extremes of heat and cold are not so great as they are in Boston or 


Chicago. 
the jungle and are producing bananas for export. 


The picture above is of the United Fruit plantation at Quirigua, Guatemala, where Americans have tamed 
On this very site there was once a thriving city of the Mayas, which 


may have been destroyed by yellow fever, and the picture on the opposite page is of the jungle that covered the temples 
and courts of the old city 
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SIGNS OF THE MAIZE CIVILIZATION 





ics for the simple reason 
that no concerted and 
continued effort is made 
to check them. But 
there are few diseases 
which can be called tropi- 
cal in the sense that they 
are limited to the so- 
called torrid zone. Some 
of the worst evils in this 
line can be checked by 
education in cleanliness 
and by sewage engineer- 
ing of the simplest kind. 
The increase in human 
efficiency, once certain 
debilitating ailments are 
conquered, is remark- 
able.” 

Factory production 
figures, and _ especially 
piecework production 
figures, show that the 
equable season of spring 
and fall, when the north- 
ern climate most nearly 
approaches tropical or 
subtropical conditions, 
lead in the output of 
human labor. Building 
contractors state that 
winter jobs carry an 
added cost of from 5 to 
20 per cent. Efforts are 
made to put work under 


IN PERU cover whenever possible, 


The civilization that was based on maize began in Central America and spread 
south to Peru, and north to what is now the United States. In the highlands of 
Peru the Incas developed a civilization and went forth to conquer an empire. The 
great stone wall on which the building in this picture is superimposed is a typical 
Inca structure. No mortar was used, and the strength of the wall lies in the size 


and some jobs are not 
attempted when the 
thermometer drops _be- 
low freezing. A few 


of the stones and in the great care that was taken in fitting them accurately to- hardy vocations, such as 


gether. This civilization was practically wiped out by the Spanish conquerors under 
Pizarro, but millions of the people remain 


In Rio de Janeiro last summer | talked with 
Dr. L. W. Hackett on the International 
Health Board work of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion on the matter of controlling tropical 
diseases. He is now engaged in work of this 
sort since his office codperates with the Bra- 
zilian Government in wide campaigns against 
hookworm and malaria. “I always think of 
the tropics,” he said, “as a sort of waste 
basket that has never been emptied, a waste 
basket that catches everything and _ loses 
nothing. Many diseases flourish in the trop- 


those of the lumberman 
and the deep sea fisher- 
man call for muffled service in cold weather. 

There is doubtless a falling off in efficiency 
during the hottest days of summer for confined 
labor, and this time of the year has now be- 
come the season of vacation and recreation. 
Harvesting crews on our Western wheat fields 
demonstrate that men can work hard and for 
long hours in the hot sun of the northern 


summer. But the summer heat of the wheat, 


belt is greater than any found in the tropics, 
Many kinds of factories have within their 
walls an artificial climate much more difficult 
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Civilization and 


for man to withstand than the worst the trop- 
ics have to offer. In weaving mills, for in- 
stance, temperature well in the 70’s and a very 
high relative humidity, are maintained to 
avoid the formation of static electricity in the 
fibers. This condition may be debilitating 
when joined with the continuous shock of 
vibration and of roaring sounds. 

Much is made of the supposed effects of 
climatic extremes in stimulating the body and 
in creating energy. Doubtless, slight shocks 
are stimulating, but a person who walks 
briskly to office or work 
bench on a chill sunny 
day, largely to keep him- 
self warm, may not be 
more productive than 
usual when he actually 
gets down towork. It is 
clear, however, that 
storms and_ especially 
electric storms, are stim- 
ulating at any and all 
times and in any and all 
latitudes. But it is not 
proved that the reason 
for the stimulation of 
storms in the tropics is 
the lowering of the tem- 
peratures, as Huntington 
presumes. 

There is still another 
way in which the relative 
merits of the northern 
seasons can be measured. 
Dr. Hermann Weber 
writes: “A mere glance 
at the health and mor- 
tality statistics for differ- 
ent seasons and under 
different conditions of 
weather shows the in- 
fluence of different cli- 
matic factorson the state 
of health of the popula- 
tion, and the different 
seasons represent to a 
certain extent different 
climates.” He then goes 
onto say that during cool, 
moist, and changeable 
weather rheumatic ail- 
ments and catarrhal or 
inflammatory states of 
the respiratory organs 


to parts of Africa. 


the Wet Tropics 





sible the development of high arts. 
scientific knowledge of disease prevention was developed, and germs led to degenera- 
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are on the increase. When the temperature 
drops still lower, without moisture, but more 
so with it, all temporary or permanently weak 
subjects suffer in most of the functions of the 
body, while aged people are more liable to 
apoplexy. In hot weather diseases of the 
digestive organs are more prevalent. But 
during the second half of spring and the 
beginning of summer weak people build up 
and take on flesh, and chronic sufferers obtain 
temporary relief. In spite, then, of all his 
outside aid from shelter, clothes, fire, and care- 
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EVIDENCE OF THE RICE CIVILIZATION OF CAMBODIA 
In Cambodia and the adjacent parts of southeastern Asia the rice civilization began, 
and from this centre it spread to the islands of the Pacific, to China, Japan, and even 
Here again, the ease with which food could be secured made pos- 


As in other tropical civilizations, however, no 


tion 
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fully prepared food, man has not been able to 
invade the north without paying a price. 
The strong may claim to be strengthened by 
the hardening process, but the weak show the 
fallacy of this belief. Actually we send our 
invalids and athletes south for conditioning. 

The dense populations of western and 
central Europe are extremely modern. Under 
a régime of local agriculture they would 
be impossible even when aided by the great 
wealth which the Gulf Stream spills into the 
northern seas. The forms-and_ processes 
of civilization came into Europe from the 
south and east. The law is Roman law; the 
thought is Greek thought; the religion is 
Jewish religion; the basic inventions are nearly 
all from the ancient centres. During the 
Crusades, theadventurous Nordics first beheld 
the glamour and romance of the sun lands. 
Then came the development of navigation 
(for which credit must largely go to the Por- 
tuguese). The “discovery” of America fol- 
lowed and the wealth of the American tropics, 
and of the Far East, as well, poured into the 
coffers of Spain, only to be redistributed over 
all of Europe. The Hansa towns were not 
idle, nor the ports of the Netherlands, nor 
the ports of England, and when legitimate 
trade was not to be had the pirates and buc- 
caneers swept the seas and laid the founda- 
tions of many a reputable fortune. Conquest 
was followed by colonization, and the first 
wealth of new lands was skimmed off by a few 
eager generations. Pillage and tribute over- 
came the climatic handicap of the north and 
blocked the law of Malthus. 

The methods of the Nordics have been re- 
fined with the centuries, but are still able to 
accomplish the original results. The green 
growing wealth of many a sunny land pours 
into foggy London and maintains the prestige 
of the cold north and a population which all 
the magic of science could not make the Eng- 
lish soil support. 


THE FUTURE OF THE TEMPERATE ZONE 


DMITTING the present commanding 
position of the temperate zone civiliza- 
tions in a new-made world of industrialism and 
far-flung trade, are there good reasons for be- 
lieving that the roaring forties and the darken- 
ing fifties will continue in supreme favor? 
Vast ore deposits, especially those which are 
close to coal, have in our day a tremendous 
economic significance. But coal supplies are 
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not inexhaustible and in the end power must 
be drawn from other sources. The failure of 
coal or the substitution for it of other kinds of 
fuel might throw the economic advantage from 
the coal-bearing areas of the United States 
and Europe to other parts of the world. For 
instance, in the Amazon Valley it would be 
possible to raise sugar cane for fuel alcohol 
to-day were it not for excise and other restric- 
tions. It must also be apparent that the 
present extravagant waste of metals, like 
the present extravagant waste of oil, will ulti- 
mately bankrupt the cheap sources of supply 
and any temporary advantage which rested 
upon the possession of these cheap sources will 
depart. The tapping of new sources of energy 
may, and doubtless will, continue, but it may 
not continue in those parts of the world 
which are already paying a heavy overhead on 
defective climate. Soil, sun, and rain are 
the best hope. 

The tropics are under the political domina- 
tion of the north and the north is wise enough 
to protect its markets and its lines of com- 
munication with food. But this political 
domination may not always exist, and with 
its passing the natural advantages of manu- 
facturing in regions of cheap food would 
assert itself. Already out-of-the-way New 
England feels the pinch of competition in the 
Carolinas, nearer to cotton and corn. The 
future may find some of our proudest north- 
ern cities being abandoned like boom towns 
in a region of exhausted mines. This is not 
an agreeable picture for us to contemplate 
and some persons may relieve their minds by 
declaring that it is only a mirage on cloud 
forms of the future. 

But in both the New and Old Worlds there 
are large and extremely productive areas 
which can be redeemed for human occupation. 
And it would surely be the part of wisdom for 
the white races to habilitate parts of the 
tropics now undeveloped and scantily popu- 
lated and protect by colonization sources of 
food supply not entirely dependent upon 
trade. For these purposes the wet tropics 
have more to offer than the dry. The United 
Fruit Company has invaded land of this sort 
and its fleet pours southern food into our 
markets. The Orinoco and Amazon valleys 
should be the future garden spots of the New 
World. The Congo and the timbered vast- 
nesses of New Guinea offer potential food for 
many centuries to come. 




















